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Inside the November issue .. . 


LaV onne Althouse suggests some resource material on Church occupations 
for your information. More contributions by leaguers in this issue! Watch for 
still more in the December LUTHER LIFE. John Garrett lists ten ways you 
can work in your congregation for the world church. Ken Lundgren, an old 
hand at the college racket, clues you in on what they don’t tell you in college 
catalogs. Pastor Richard Pankow from Syracuse is back again, this time to 
throw light on Bach (J.S., that is), that famous and sometimes perplexing 
Church musician, The pros and cons of the youth budget continued in this 
issue with the views of Pastors Edgar Belter and Leeland Soker. Teachers can 
teach facts but not attitudes, says Ross Paulson, and it takes more than education 
and time for youth to lay aside the prejudices of their parents or grandparents. 
Youth’s conformity today could spark a hate movement tomorrow. Franklin 
Sherman points out four goofs in our thinking about faith and politics—if you’re 
out in left field about the one, you’re a safe bet to strike out in the other, 
whether you'll vote this year or not. God cates about you when you're fifteen or 
fifty plus fifteen, says Cedric Tilberg. Read what he outlines as the major 
problems of our senior citizens and what youth can do to help. Fred Krautwurst 
reports on the German youth in Silver Spring, Md. for a year with ICYE. 
Another party from the LLA Recreation Committee will have your league going 
around in circles (backwards) after Recreation Reggie. J. B. Bedenbaugh has 
prepared a fine set of devotions for your personal or league use this month. Our 


cover artist is Merilyn R. Smith, lowa City, Iowa, a member of the Lutheran 
Student Association of America. 
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your future anc 


hurch occupations 


oy LaVonne Althouse 


OR the person choosing a career there are two basic ques- 
tions. One is “What kind of work would I really like to 
0?” The other is ‘““Who needs me?” 


iob? With what sort of pay? What’s the future? The questions 
ontinue to appear in seemingly infinite number. They raise 
mportant issues, but are not very illuminating. 


) You still have to know who needs you. That is really the 
rst question. As you follow it up, you will find, not a galaxy 
of other questions, but a steadily growing mass of information 
that glows with possibilities. This light turns a world of dark 
perplexities into a fertile garden of opportunities stretching to 
every corner of the globe and, at one place or another, demand- 
ing all the gifts you have now or could develop. 


To shed some light on areas where the church needs you, 
and to help you see if you want to work in a church occupa- 
tion, the Board of Higher Education has prepared two basic 
resources. They are “Lutheran Church Occupations—a_ Hand- 
book” and the “Church Vocations Kit’. The Kit is a folder con- 
taining information on church occupations, a bibliographical 
listing of occupations, and references to the meaning, place, and 
fundamental importance of Christian vocation. 

Interested young people and their parents, leaders, and 
counselors, can get copies of the Kit and the Handbook by 
writing the Board of Higher Education, ULCA, 231 Madison 
Avenue, New York 16, New York. Each Kit or Handbook is 
50 cents. oe) 


LEAGUERS SPEAK 


WHAT'S FAITH? 


by Cheryl Summers 
Age 16. Fort Wayne, Ind. 


UST what exactly is faith? The 
dictionary definition of faith is 
“complete confidence in some- 

thing or someone open to question or 
suspicion.” Apply this definition to us 
now and it means belief and trust in 
God. The fact that none of us has 
ever seen God, fulfills the dictionary 
requirement of “open to question’— 
since it would seem that we could not 
be sure of something we could not 
see. 

We have one type of faith in every- 
day life. When you go to school, you 
certainly have faith that it will still 
be standing, even though most of us 
hope it won’t! And when you make 
plans to go to the basketball game, 
you are expressing the faith that you 
will still be here and so will it! 
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Christian faith is a grand cathe 
dral with divinely pictured windows— 
standing outside, you can see no glory 
nor can you imagine any, but stance 
ing inside, every day of light reveai 
wonderful splendors. 

Some people may pessimisticall 
ask, ‘“Why should we believe in some 
thing we are not absolutely sure of ? 
There are three reasons. The first 1 
exactly this question. This is th 
essence of faith. Faith would ceas 
to be faith or have any value if th 
thing we believed in called for n 
effort or assumption on our part. Thi 
is why faith is such a glorious thing 
Secondly, everyone needs faith. With 
out it our purpose for living woul 
be destroyed. Often times, when every 
one and everything else has forsake 


s, faith is the only thing left. With- 
ut it we would be desolate. In that 
ell-known novel, Silas Marner, Silas’ 
xpress trouble was his lack of faith. 
e had lost his faith in God and man, 
nd life had ceased to hold any mean- 
g for him. He lived a mechanical, 
sect-like life. When we become 
dults, we will have many similar 
ituations in which only faith will 
elp. Thirdly, we have definite proof 
f the value and goodness of faith, 
nd faith must have adequate evidence 
t else it is mere superstition. This 
vidence is found in the Bible. Faith 
to believe on the word of God, 
hat we do not see, and its reward is 
see and enjoy what we believe. 


its benefits 


Faith has certain benefits, promises 
nd powers for us. Let us consider 
ome of the benefits we will receive 
rom a strong faith. Faith brings hope. 
faith brings joy. Faith brings rest. 
faith gives peace. Faith gives strength. 
someone has said, “Faith in an all- 
eeing and personal God, elevates the 
oul, purifies the emotions, sustains 
uman dignity, and lends poetry, no- 
ility and holiness to the commonest 
tate, condition and manner of life.” 
‘Under the influence of the blessed 
spirit, faith produces holiness and 
ioliness strengthens faith.’ ‘‘Faith, 
ike a fruitful parent, is plenteous in 
Il good works; and good works, like 
lutiful children, confirm and add to 
he support of faith.” 

The power of faith is tremendous. 
t knows no bounds. Faith itself is 
ower because to believe is to be 
trong. I am sure that not one person 
vho truly has faith does not know its 
ower. Some of you here may have 


had personal experiences which have 
shown you the power of faith. Faith 
has the power to give us eternal life 
and salvation. Faith brings all things. 
If we have true faith, we will be able 
to accomplish many otherwise impos- 
sible tasks. 

In actual life every great enterprise 
begins with and takes its first step 
forward in faith. One chapter in the 
Bible particularly illustrates some of 
the things accomplished by the an- 
cients through faith which should set 
a good example for us. It is Hebrews, 
chapter 11. T. T. Munger once said, 
“Faith marches at the head of an army 
of progress. It is found beside the 
most refined life, the freest govern- 
ment, the most profound philosophy, 
the noblest poetry, the purest hu- 
manity.”’ 


and obligations 


Now that I have told of the benefits 
and promises and power of faith, I 
must mention also the responsibilities 
it brings. Like all other good things 
of life, faith carries with it obliga- 
tions. But these obligations are really 
a joy to a person with a right faith in 
God. We have the responsibility of 
using our faith to help others. We 
have the responsibility of being a per- 
sonal testimony of faith through good 
living and good works. This is actually 
a kind of practice what you preach. 
Really, if we have the right kind of 
faith, these and other responsibilities 
faith brings will be second nature to 
us and almost automatic. 

In a recent sermon Pastor Frazier of 
Trinity English Lutheran Church 
called faith “Patience with the lamp 
lit.” He pointed out that faith is not 
a guarantee of deliverance from mis- 
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fortune, but rather a promise that we 
shall be sustained and strengthened in 
the midst of misfortune. Let us take 
the faith God gives us. By so doing 
we can possess these benefits, promises 
and powers. 

In conclusion, here is a quote from 
a wise philosopher: “Faith makes all 
evil good to us, and all good better; 
unbelief makes all good evil, and all 
evil worse. Faith laughs at the shak- 


ing of a spear; unbelief trembles | 
the shaking of a leaf. Unbelief starv 
the soul; faith finds food in fami 
and a table in the wilderness. In ti 
greatest danger faith says, ‘I have: 
great God.’ When outward strength. 
broken, faith rests on promises. In t! 
midst of sorrow, faith draws the sti: 
out of every trouble and takes out ti 
bitterness from every affliction.” Im 


PRAYER FOR FORGIVENESS 


by Marianne Zimmerman 


Age 17. Guilford College, N. C. 


Dear God, forgive, as this day ends, 
Forgive, I pray, my many sins— 

The things I did that I shouldn’t have done, 
The battle lost that could have been won, 
The encouraging words that I did not say, 
The petty gossip that I did relay. 

Forgive the sins I cannot see 


And tomorrow let me live for Thee. 


LUTHER LEAGUE 


by Patti Popp 
Bellerose, Long Island 


Beach Parties and Steeplechase, 
Bear Mountain and such; 
Are not the only reasons, 
We love Luther League so much. 


It is the hallowed devotion, 
We all feel, 

When we are praying to God, 
Before a Holiday Hill’s meal. 


Dear God, keep us together. 
Please help us ne’er to stray, 
So that our hearts and voices united, 
May be praising Thee each day. 


As time marches onward, 

We'll always keep the love, 
That kindles in our hearts, 

For the One that is above. 


With all the temptations of our youth, 
We keep our morals high, 

Our symbol the cross, our model the Christ, 
With Him is the everlasting tie. 


FACE 
OFA 
WORKCAMP 


—photos by Robert Humphreys 


nee State Hospital in Norristown, Pennsylvania, was the site of one 
of LLA’s workcamps last summer. Leaguers met and talked with 
patients and doctors, learned a lot about the workings of an institution 
for the mentally ill, and painted what seemed like millions of pickets on 
a fence surrounding the hospital's recreation area. 

And they discovered a lot about themselves, too. They learned that 
mentally ill people aren’t “‘crazy’”’ and most of them aren’t even violent. 
They found that you can’t conceal your true feelings from these sensitive 
men and women. If your interest in them isn’t sincere, the patients know 
it—and they say so. Real Christians can’t be frauds. 


Here are some glimpses of the face of a workcamp. 


painters 
and their 
pickets 


Stinky feet party 


. . . and discussion 
about our faith 


. . . joy of good 
companions 


... and the heart 
of it all 
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DO 
BACK HOME? 


... aten point program for grass-roots 
Christians 


OU are a member of a local youth group, your Luther League. 

The word Ecumenical frightens you. Do you think of profes- 
sors and top-level church executives climbing on to aircraft, to dis- 
cuss theology and play at diplomacy in exalted meetings you will 
never attend ? 

There is really no need to be terrified. The ecumenical move- 
ment needs big international meetings from time to time, but it 
produces them, it does not depend on them. The real change, in- 
spired by the Spirit of God, goes on in the local congregation and 
parish. If you are taking the initiative in seeking ways towards 
unity, renewal and service in your local area, you understand what 
it means to be an ecumenical Christian. There is no true ecumenical 
Christianity without ecumenical action in the local congregation. 

Here is a ten-point program for local action by members of 
youth groups. Why not take it home and live with it? 


by John Garrett 


ONE: Take the initiative in sending representatives of your 
gtoup to meet leaders of other youth groups in other congregations 
in your area. Tell them that the least you ought to be doing to- 
gether is to have four combined events in every year. 


TWO: Begin with worship. Choose three or four of the forms 
of worship in ‘“Venite Adoremus”, the World’s Student Christian 
Federation book often used in ecumenical meetings. Worship in each 
other's churches and ask a minister of the church to lead it for you 
and to introduce his tradition in a crisp address in place of the 
sermon. Sunday afternoon is a good time for united worship. But 
shun mixed-up lowest common denominator worship. It placates 
everyone and helps no one. 


THREE: Write into your own youth group program (as well 
as the inter-church groups) a series of presentations of the story of 
the ecumenical movement today. Avoid too much history and bor- 
ing travel talks by people who happen to have been to this or that 
big conference. Run a Refugee Service Night, a Work Camp Night, 
an Ecumenical Study Night, a Lay Experiment Night, a Younger 
Churches Night. For a graphic and telling presentation of what the 
World Council of Churches is doing, you should draw on the many 
publications of the WCC and on films and other projected resources 
available from the WCC’s offices in New York (475 Riverside 
Drive, New York 27, N. Y.) You want to describe people and 
what they are doing. With research, and by choosing your speakers 
and keeping them to the point, you can begin to understand what 
ecumenical action means on the world level. 


FOUR: Follow this up by bringing careful recommendations 
in the name of the name of the Luther League to the minister and 
the governing body of your local congregation. Ask, for example, 
for a regular minimum figure to be written into your church’s annual 
budget as support for inter-church aid and service to refugees through 
the WCC or the agency of your church that works with the World 
Council. (For Lutherans this is the Lutheran World Federation, 
Lutheran World Relief, Inc. and Lutheran Refugee Service) Ask 
the congregation to plan to help pay for the travel of one member 
of your youth group, every year or two, to take part in a work camp 
in another country. Arrange for the chosen work camper to send 
back circular letters that can be copied and distributed to the con- 
gregation after Sunday morning worship. Make a gift from the 
youth group of a year’s packet subscription for your pastor to the 
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periodicals of the World Council. There are six of them. They can 
be ordered through the National Lutheran Council (50 Madison 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y.) or the New York offices of the 
WCC. This will make sure your pastor is kept informed about what 
goes on. Could these periodicals also be placed on the book shelf 
where members of the congregation can read them, too? 


FIVE: Support the work of your National Council of Churches 
by asking for a speaker to visit you. If you have successfully planned 
local youth cooperation, ask the minister and clergy of your area 
about the local Christian council or Council of Churches. Is there 
one now with lay office holders as well as the clergy themselves? 
Can they face together the needs of the district, worship regularly 
in one another's traditions and cooperate in lay visitation to survey 
the families of the district and relate them to the churches ? 


SIX: Apply the work camp idea in your district. This often can 
be done first by setting aside a series of afternoons at week-ends 
when youth volunteers can visit each other’s churches to do paint- 
ing, carpentry, gardening, cleaning or other jobs. Every church in 
the group should be helped in some way by the whole group and 
there should be a pledge of “no absenteeism’. Afterwards the idea 
can be extended to help local welfare institutions for children, or 
by setting up school vacation play centers run by youth volunteers, 
or by group visitation of old folk who need help in the house and 
garden and cannot afford it. 


SEVEN: Inform yourself and the group by setting up a small 
bookshelf of useful periodicals and popular books on Christian 
unity. In English the ‘Servants of the Universal Church” series from 
the SCM press is excellent. Also, see the bibliography on youth 
work at the end of this article. Near your bookshelf you can set up 
a bulletin board featuring pictures and highlights from current 
issues of the Youth Department Bulletin and other journals. Any 
local youth group that wants an extra copy for a bulletin board 
can Order it from New York on the understanding that members of 
the local youth group are encouraged to subscribe individually. 


EIGHT: Pray! On the basis of what you read in the Bulletin 
of the Ecumenical Press Service (why not subscribe?) you can 
pray daily for fellow-Christians and their needs in other coun- 
tries. Some youth groups have helped the congregation, in cooper- 
ation with the minister, by preparing a monthly or weekly list of 
suggestions for intercession that is distributed to the whole con- 
gregation. The local youth group has a fine opportunity to bring 
the privilege of prayer for Christian unity before the whole congte- 
gation twice in each year: during the Week of Prayer for Christian 
Unity in January and at Pentecost, when the presidents of the World 
Council of Churches issue a message for reading in all churches. 


NINE: Individually: In all your dealing with other Christians 
(Protestant and non-Protestant alike) be a good listener and learner. 
Whenever you meet people from other church backgrounds, try to 
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understand them and to explain your own convictions clearly. Don’t 
minimize differences, share them and face them. Be openly impa- 
tient with divisions that are maintained out of sheer prejudice or by 
vested interests. Make Christ’s prayer, that all His followers should 
be one as He is one with the Father, a key emphasis in the whole 
program of your league and cultivate a respectful but firm stand 
against anyone in your church who refuses to take Christ’s prayer 
seriously. 


TEN: Golden rule for individual members of youth groups: 
Whenever I am with someone who can think only of the local con- 
gregation, I must remind him of the Church Universal; but when- 
ever I am with someone who is in the administrative or academic 
clouds of the “great big ecumenical movement”, I must remind 
him of the local congregation. 


Why not take this series of points and put a check mark against 
each sentence as you go to work in carrying it out in your local 
church ? 

(reprinted from the News Sheet) 


“Ecumenical’” means the whole world, the Church throughout the whole 
world. The Word comes from the Greek that you see in the emblem at the 
beginning of the article. This is the emblem of the World Council of Churches 
and the Ecumenical Movement. 

The Bulletin of the Youth Department of the World Council of Churches is 
published 3 to 4 times a year and is devoted to the ecumenical movement 


among youth. Subscriptions are $1.00 per year for individuals with special 
rates for bulk orders. Address requests and inquiries to Bulletin Subscription”, 
World Council of Churches, 475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, N. Y. 


RESOURCES 


There are many resources available for leaguers on the ecumenical move- 
ment and world church. An Ecumenical Book Shelf, lists of publications on the 
movement, sections on youth, etc., is available from the World Council of 
Churches (WCC) (address above). 

The following books may be ordered from your nearest ULPH book store 
or from ULPH, 2900 Queen Lane, Philadelphia 29, Pa.: Everywhere, A Look At 
The World-wide Church: 75¢, a book for teens which traces the spread of the 
church and your place in the world church. When We Pray: 50¢, devotional 
booklet with brief descriptions of youth work in twelve countries. When We 
Share: 65¢, Companion to When We Pray, also devotional materials. Both 
these are useful for private or group devotions, and for background program 
materials. (All these books from ULPH are printed by Friendship Press.) 

The 1960-61 Foreign Missions theme is “Into All The World Together’. 
Friendship Press has published special materials for Senior and Intermediate 
League use. (see July and August LUTHER LIFE for reviews of this material in 
Book Section.) Send to LLA for free Friendship Press catalog for 1960-61. There 
is good material here for league use in studying the ecumenical movement and 


the world Church. 


IN CANADA 

In Canada you may order the following especially appropriate books from 
the Dept. of Christian Education, Canadian Council of Churches, 2 Spadina Road, 
Toronto 4, Ontario: Interdenominational Young People’s Fireside Manual and 
Ecumenical Service For Youth, different guides of both for leader and group. 
Both help plan and promote an evening's inter-church youth assembly. The first 
also is designed to inform youth about World Youth Projects. Canadian Youth 
News, an occasional bulletin describing affairs of interest to young church 


people in Canada. 


SONGBOOKS 
Songbooks of hymns and songs from many lands, work camp songs, etc., 
may be obtained from Cooperative Recreation Service, Inc., Delaware, Ohio. 
Ask for a catalog of song books. Most of these are about 25¢ each, with 


special rates for bulk orders. 
Information about Venite Adoremus, the World Student Christian Federation 


hymn and worship book, may be obtained from the WCC headquarters in New 
York. (address above) 


iS 
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HOW TO BEAT 
THE COLLEGE 
RACKET 


by Kenneth Lundgren 


if you want to be successful and happy (and who doesn’t?), you will 
more likely than not find it necessary to go to college. I have been told 
that to obtain a good job anymore, a college degree is essential. And so, 
if you are of age, you may, before you know it, find yourself about to 
enter college. What are you going to do once you get there? 


I began talking with “tongue in cheek.” But the idea that college is 
nothing more than a means to success is common enough to cause some 
concern. If you enter college with the impression that a college educa- 
tion is no more than preparation for a future job, then you are in danger 
of missing some of the most important parts of a college experience. 
You may well find that, after four or more years of higher education, 
you can do something, and perhaps do it very well. But in nearly every 
other way you will not have grown in the least! You may find in fact 
that you have gotten so out of touch with the world around you that you 
are related to other people only through your specialized knowledge and 
skills. 

Beware of going through college like a horse with blinders. The 
far off destination that you are so certain you want to reach may turn 
out not to be what you expected, and you will have missed seeing every- 
thing else on your journey. Be especially careful, because there are plenty 
of people anxious to clap on the blinders, and they offer some very good 
reasons to support their case. They say that college should not be a four 
year vacation, but that you should get down to business and learn some- 
thing. They say that you cannot go to college forever, and it would be 
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best if you were prepared for the rude awakening of being cast out into 
the cruel world. 


WOE they say is at least partly true, but they are like Luther's 
drunken peasant who, in trying to mount a horse, fell off on the 
other side. There is great danger in aimlessness, but there is also great 
danger in singlemindedness. Your college experience should be so much 
more than preparation for a job! College should mean growth in every 
way toward a full and rich humanity. 

Of course there are dangers in the other direction. It is possible to 
go through college without achieving anything more than a facility for 
polite conversation on social occasions. You can dabble a little bit in this 
and a little bit in that without ever taking a subject seriously. We need 
to be aware of the fact that college is not an end in itself and that 
eventually we ate called to service in the larger human communities of 
which we are a part. Even the student who intends to become a college 
professor must have some sense of the relationship of his subject to the 
non-academic world. 

In other words you should always try to keep a sense of direction in 
your studies and a consciousness of your responsibility, not so much to be 
a big success, but to take a creative part in the work of your community, 
country, and world. You will eventually have to earn a living—our elders 
are right to put this fact before us—but you ought to keep in mind that 
the reward is not just in the subsistence which work allows, but in the 
work itself. Even “The Preacher’, who said, “Vanity of vanities, all is 
vanity,” said also, “it is God’s gift to man that every one should eat and 
drink and take pleasure in all his toil.” This is trae not only of the work 
we are preparing for, but of the work of learning as well. 

If I were to summarize all that I have said so far, I would put it 
this way: college is not merely a tool, it is not merely a means to an end, 
but it is a process of growth. College does not simply increase your power 
to achieve things, it does not simply place a tool in your hands, but it 
changes you, and changes you so completely that often you can scarcely 
recognize the stranger that was you four years ago. 

You may already have perceived that most of what I have to say 
relates to ‘college’ in a fairly specific use of the word—what we some- 
times call a liberal arts college. I know next to nothing about business 
colleges, nursing schools, engineering schools, and journalism schools. 
I tell you this now because some of the rest of what I have to say relates 
very specifically to the liberal arts college and to no other kind of school; 
so if you aren't interested, you might skip a few paragraphs. 


vic’ will discover upon entering college that there are three major 
F areas of study: the humanities, the social sciences, and the natural 
sciences. Each area of study tends to look with great disdain at the other 
two. Sometimes two of the areas will ally themselves for a united attack 


on the third. Scholars of the humanities and the social sciences join in 
admonishing the natural sciences that “the proper study of mankind is 
man.” Students of the humanities and the natural sciences join in a 
two-pronged attack on the social sciences, the humanities insisting that 
the social sciences don’t really know anything about man, that they are 
trying to squeeze him into molds that don’t fit; and the natural scientists 
insisting that the social sciences aren’t really scientific at all, that the 
methods of social science are a travesty of science. Finally, the natural 
sciences and the social sciences join to indict the humanities of a lack 
of any system in learning. So far as they are concerned, the humanities 


Lutheran Student Center at University of Minnesota 


are wandering in the wilderness, and, although they may come upon an 
oasis of truth now and then, they are not capable of carrying out the 
systematic irrigation of desert lands. 
Actually this three way division is not quite as bad as I have painted 
it, but it is bad enough. The language of science is altogether different 
from the language of literature, art, and history, since each word has its 
precise meaning in science, and they are put together like carefully con- 
structed masonry. This kind of language has the advantage of a precision 
and logical order that is not obtainable in literature, but it also is not 
flexible enough to deal with much of human experience. The social 
sciences are struck with a language that is not as precise as that of the 
natural sciences on the one hand and has but little resemblance to English 
on the other hand (Now you know in which of the three camps I stand). 
The rub is that you will probably have to make a choice among these 
three areas of learning, and whatever choice you make, it becomes awfully 
easy to get in a rut and forget that there are other academic disciplines 


We) 
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...An old pro from college tells you 
what to expect in the halls of ivy 


just as important as your own. You can’t study all things and expect to 
come out with any more than a very hazy general impression of every- 
thing. What I recommend is that you decide on a major as soon as you 
think you have reached the point where a wise decision is possible (we 
never quite do, but decide anyway). Then really dig into your subject. 
But at the same time strive to maintain an open-ness toward other academic 
disciplines. Try to discover ways in which your field of study is related 
to other fields of study. If at all possible, take some courses in subjects 
that are not at all like your own. It is not healthy for men to concentrate 
so intently on their own particular role in society that they forget how to 
speak to men in other roles. 


Cae is the time for deep questioning and it should not be 
avoided. There are colleges, however, where skepticism becomes the 
fashionable thing, and to call everything in question becomes an easy 
social habit. Real inquiry must go further than this; real inquiry must 
at times question skepticism itself. Moreover, no matter how deep ques- 
tioning goes, there are always times when it is best to call off questioning 
awhile, times when we have to admit that it isn’t possible for us to know 
everything. Yet questioning helps us get behind the fake, the petty, and 
the humbug. 

Nor should we be any less severe with our religious beliefs in this 
respect than we are with anything else, although with only a Sunday 
school grounding in our faith we frequently don’t know how to ask the 
tight questions! Any faith that is not willing to admit doubt is a hot- 
house plant that isn’t fit for life in the real world. Intellectual growth 
is a valid part of life in the Christian faith. As Paul puts it: “When I 
was a child, I spoke like a child, I thought like a child, I reasoned like 
a child; when I became a man, I gave up childish ways.” 


A rich college experience is partly dependent on how well you 
discover the right balance of freedom and discipline in your life as a 
student. The problem of attaining this balance will be especially acute 
for you as a college freshman, because in high school most of the dis- 
cipline was supplied for you by your teachers. Now there will be no 
study halls and wswally no “daily assignments”. There will be no one to 
tell you that you have to study. In some colleges you won’t even have to 
attend classes! All this freedom can be a great boon and can allow you 
ie unhindered by petty restrictions— but it can also be your down- 
all. 

You are going to have to learn how to arrange your time to the 
best advantage and how to study with more concentration and devotion 


than you have ever done before. You will learn other things too. For 
the first two and a half years of college I thought I could study and 
listen to music at the same time. I could, after a fashion, else I wouldn’t 
be here now, and I learned a good deal about music. But I did not really 
study with the attention and high seriousness that I should have. I had 
discovered that music sometimes helped push along my studies, but the 
trouble was that this push was a poor substitute for really taking the 
effort to interest myself in a subject to the point where delight and 
excitement in the subject would pull me on. Seemingly unimportant 
things like this can make a great difference in how full your college 
experience will be. 


ee ce activities in college can be a good thing—as 
long as you remember that your principle concern is with serious 
Study, They can be a source of real re-creation—sending you back to 
your studies fresher and able to think more clearly. They can enrich the 
content of your academic life by giving you the opportunity to see things 
and do things that are without the pale of the formal disciplines of 
learning. But don’t let them run away with you, and remember that your 
study will take a lot more time than in high school. 

I urge you when you go to college to seek out the Lutheran Student 
Association, not because I fear for your piety in the face of ‘“‘secular 
atheism’, but because my participation in the worship and program of 
University Lutheran Church in this area has been one of the richest 
and most rewarding parts of my college life. My part in this fellowship 
has given me a sense of direction in my studies that probably wouldn't 
have been possible otherwise. 

I do not mean to imply that the “correct answers’ were supplied 
me. But to be part of a church where the Holy Spirit really seems to be 
alive, a community of the forgiven learning how to forgive, somehow 
puts things in a clearer focus. It makes irrelevant questions appear what 
they are and helps a person to ask the really important questions. 

The relation between the church and the college ought not to be 
one of mutual distrust. To suppose that there is one area of learning that 
can be called “Christian” and another area that can be called “secular” 
is to make a false distinction. A// learning comes under the sovereignty 
of Christ as do all human endeavors. That our professors don’t always 
recognize this should not prejudice us to belittle the earnestness of their 
efforts to penetrate the mysteries of creation and especially of mankind. 

The Christian student is not characterized by his possession of certain 
sacred doctrines but by his faith in the lordship of Christ over all creation. 
He is confident that the more he searches and the more he implicates 
himself in his chosen study, the more he will come to understand God’s 
work in creation and in his neighbor. ma 
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“And what is it that holds all these pages together (Bach’s 
works), that makes it all inevitable, the product of one man? 
The religious spirit. For Bach, all music was religion; writing 
it was an act of faith; and performing it was an act of worship. 
Every note was dedicated to God and to nothing else. And 
this was true of a// his music, no matter how secular its pur- 
pose. The six Brandenburg Concertos for orchestra were tech- 
nically dedicated to the Margrave of Brandenburg, but the 
notes praise God, not the Margrave. Every last cello suite or 
violin sonata, every prelude and fugue from The Well-Tem- 
pered Clavier praises God.” 


IS FAITH 


1s a surprisingly evangelical concept 
of the subject of inspiration, Leon- 
ard Bernstein, the musical director of 
the New York Philharmonic, in an 
Omnibus television presentation, sums 
up the dedication of Johann Sebastian 
Bach, organist, teacher and composer. 
In a world when almost everything 1s 
referred to as being spectacular, gigan- 
tic, or colossal the genius of J. S. Bach, 
after 200 years still stands as worthy 
of these superlatives. 

We are accustomed to great dyn- 
asties in our age. We read about the 
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du Pont family and immediately asso- 
ciate them with the chemical indus- 
try; we hear the name Rockefeller 
and associate the family name with 
wealth and social concern; we hear 
the name Roosevelt and we think of 
politicians serving their country. In 
the decade surrounding the life of 
Johann Sebastian Bach his family 
name carried with it but one thought, 
that of musician. The name Bach was 
synonymous with musical leadership 
in the community. Great-grandfather, 
grandfather, father, uncles, cousins, 
children and grandchildren — the 
whole clan—Bach seemed to be espe- 
cially blessed by the spirit of God in 
the realm of music. 


young musician 


Bach was born on March 21, 1685 
at Eisenach, Germany, and died in 
Leipzig on July 28, 1750. In the 
course of his lifetime he served in five 
major parishes with perhaps his most 
significant work being done at Leip- 
zig. He became one of the leading 
organists of his day, causing people to 
sit in awe at his remarkable ability to 
improvise on an assigned melody. In 
describing such an event Herbert 
Weinstock in his book, Men of Music, 
writes, “His feet, flying over the ped- 
als as though they were winged, made 
the notes reverberate like thunder in 
a storm, till the Prince Frederick, .. . 
pulled a ring from his finger, and pre- 
sented it to the player. Now bethink 
you, if Bach’s skilful feet deserved 
such a bounty, what gift must the 
prince have offered to reward his hands 
as well?’ His interest in music, as a 
young man, was so tremendous that 
he walked 300 miles to visit Libeck 
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and hear the work of Dietrich Buxte 
hude, who was one of the best of th 
pre-Bach organist composers. 

Bach was an orthodox Lutheran i! 
an age that was turning its back o¥ 
orthodoxy. His orthodoxy was th 
product of his firm Lutheran upbring 
ing and his own personal convictiorm 
concerning the rightness of Luther’ 
position in matters of the church, thi 
scriptures and the worship of Goc 
Bach's library was filled with thi 
works of Luther and the other scholan 
of the Reformation era. They wer 
meaningful to him, because he wa 
convinced that in these works Go: 
was speaking to men with a faith tha 
gave man courage to face life, an: 
hope to face death. It is this oven 
whelming personal faith that so thor 
oughly permeates all of the works o 
Bach. This was a man who was incap 
able of turning off and on a figura 
tive switch that would let him writ 
“religious” music one time and “‘sec 
ular’ music at another. It was th 
custom of the composer Bach to begii 
each one of his compositions with th 
initials J. J., Jesu Juva, . . . “Jesus 
help,’’ and to end each piece with th 
initials §$.D.G., Soli Deo Gloria,— 
For God’s glory alone.” 


frantic mice? 


Some men have called the music of 
Bach the fifth Gospel. It is quite 
understandable to see why such a 
statement could be made. In addition 
to all his work, playing services week- 
ly, training his boy choir, teaching 
school and raising his enormous fam- 
ily—he was the father of twenty chil- 
dren—Bach managed to turn out what 
amounted to a ceaseless stream of 
music of almost every conceivable 
form, and for almost every conceiv- 
able instrument available to him. 
Much of Bach’s music was based on 
the sturdy Lutheran hymn called the 
chorale. So much of the spirit of the 
Reformation is to be found in these 
congregational hymns that it is quite 
easy to see why Bach was attracted to 
them. In these chorale melodies and 
their evangelical texts Bach found the 
core of his own faith. Here was the 
Christ-centered religion. Here the 
gracious love of God was stressed. 
Here was staunch unequivocal Chris- 
tianity that allowed all joys and dif- 
ficulties to be faced and dealt with. 
Bach’s music echoes in so many ways 
these firm convictions. 

It would be difficult to attempt to 
list even all of the compositions of 
Bach. There were hundreds of organ 


works—chorale preludes, tocattas, fug- 
ues, passacaglias, sonatas; there were 
countless orchestral works—suites and 
concertos; there were hundreds of 
chorale works—cantatas, passions, mo- 
tets and masses. The ceaseless work of 
fifty years’ creativity is found in the 


- musical legacy of Bach. 


To gain inspiration from this enor- 
mous output one must train his ears. 
Some people have characterized the 
organ works of Bach as the “‘sound of 
frantic mice running up and down 
the key board.” Others have felt that 
his endless expansion and variations 
on a stated theme do nothing but con- 
fuse the basic beauty of the original 
melody. In his own day Bach was 
faced with both of these criticisms. 
“What has that man done with our 
good, simple, Lutheran hymns?’’, was 
the hue and cry of many of the church- 
goers of Bach’s day. And to a large 
degree it was this distaste at some of 
the things that he did that left Bach 
less praised than he should have been 
while he lived. Now after many years 
the Christian community is beginning 
to see and comprehend the preaching 
of Bach. 


our familiar hymns 


Where does the average practising 
Christian run into the music of Bach? 
Most appropriately in the service of 
worship of the church. Here he is 
prepared for worship by a prelude or 
is sent on his way to serve God in his 
community by a noble postlude. Here 
is where he frequently hears the choir 
sing the gospel. On occasion he is able 
to hear some of the cantatas and larger 
works of Bach at his church or in 
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. . . he wrote music on the Scriptures 
and even on coffee-drinking 


some concert. All of these give oppor- 
tunity for him to hear the unique 
testimony of this man. 

When you are fortunate to hear 
some of the Bach organ works in con- 
nection with a service, you should be 
aware of their constructions. The 
chorale preludes are all based on some 
of the great Lutheran hymns. If you 
listen you should be able to discover 
without any difficulty familiar hymn 
tunes standing out in the pedal or one 
of the other divisions of the organ. 
Bach used such standard hymns as, 
“A Mighty Fortress,” “Wake, Awake,” 
and ‘How Brightly Shines the Morn- 
ing Star,” for this purpose. Once you 
have familiarized yourself with the 
sound of Bach through hearing these 
Pieces it is a fairly easy step to move 
on into some of the less familiar 
works. The preludes, toccattas, and 
fugues, while generally not based on 
a hymn tune melody, usually immedi- 
ately catch your ear with some state- 
ment of theme or harmonic develop- 
ment. When you have grown to appre- 
ciate these works, a whole new world 
of music opens for you. A world of 
music that constantly witnesses to the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. 


dramatic musicals 


Much the same approach is needed 
as you listen to the cantatas. Only 
some two hundred, of a possible 400 
composed cantatas, are left extant. 
Sunday after Sunday Bach would turn 
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out a new cantata for the church yean 
There were some secular cantatas— 
notable one on the habit of drinkin; 
coffee exists!—but most of them wer 
based on the epistle and gospels fror 
the Sundays and festivals of the churc. 
year. In many instances Bach had 
collaborator to arrange a text for thes: 
works. Frequently it was one of th 
Lutheran pastors of his day. The carr 
tatas in structure were usually for im 
struments, a small choir and/or sole 
ists, and frequently there were sol: 
cantatas. As in the chorale prelude 
many of the cantatas were based 0: 
Lutheran chorale melodies. Here agau 
you would have familiar ground o: 
which to begin your listening. One o 
the most familiar of all of these work 
of Bach is the majestic Cantata Ne 
146 which is based on the Reforma 
tion hymn of Phillip Nicolai, “Wake 
awake, for night is flying.” 

The larger chorale works stand su 
preme among works of this type 
There is the Mass in B Minor, th 
Magnificat and the Passions. The Mas 
for many people is the greatest singl 
expression of the talent of J. S. Back 
Yet it was composed, almost in hi 
spare time, over a number of years 
Performances of the work, set to th 
texts that parallel The Service of th 
Lutheran Church, are frequent, con 
sidering its magnitude, length and dif 
ficulty. It should be approached wit 
fortitude, however, because it take 
many hearings to feel the full impa« 
of the work. 


The Passions are a unique musical 
wedding peculiar to Bach. Others had 
used the gospel narrative of the last 
days of Christ as a kind of plot for 
a musical drama, before and since 
Bach, but no one has reached the same 
heights. Originally there were four 
Passions, some say even five, but only 
two remain: The Passion according to 
St. John and the Passion according to 
St. Matthew. Few works approach the 
sublime heights of the St. Matthew 
Passion. Here Bach took the familiar 
figures of the passion story and as- 
signed them to various voices. He 
used the chorus to portray the action 
of the people or to comment on what 
was transpiring, and frequently had 
the congregation join in the chorales. 


and drama. 


The St. Matthew is integrally based on 
the Lenten hymn, “O Sacred Head 
Now Wounded.” When you approach 
this work you approach a work of an 
intensely moving, dramatic religious 
nature. When you come away from this 
work you feel anew the claim of the 
gospel on your life. 

Let us not in our day leave Bach 
to the concert hall or the archives of 
the local historical association. This 
man had much too much to say to us 
concerning the salvation that has come 
to us through Jesus Christ. Like all 
things of value Bach’s music must be 
known and heard to be understood, 
but at the end of this kind of musical 
apprenticeship stands a preacher of 
soaring sound and evangelical solidity. 

Eas 


GOOD STUDENTS WANTED AT 


THIEL COLLEGE 


Lutheran College of the Liberal Arts and Sciences 


WHERE? Greenville, Pennsylvania: 70 miles north of Pittsburgh; 
70 miles east of Cleveland; 60 miles south of Erie. 

WHAT IS OFFERED? 23 majors in humanities, science, busi- 
ness, and teaching; Bachelor of Arts (humanities or science 
majors), Bachelor of Education, and Bachelor of Business 
Administration. 

WHAT’S NEW OUT THERE? Some new buildings (science build- 
ing and dormitories); a distinctive ‘Junior Year Abroad” 
program; an old history (since 1866) but a new spirit 
of service and commitment with each new academic year; 
some interesting new ventures in music, the fine arts, 


CAN YOU GET IN? Only if you want to work seriously to get 
an education. You must take the Scholastic Aptitude Tests 
and the Achievement Test of the College Boards. 

WHEN SHOULD YOU APPLY? In your junior year if possible. 
We cannot accept many students who apply. We want 
only those students who really desire to study in a 
College of the Church, and who have demonstrated their 
ability to apply themselves. 


For information, please write to 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, THIEL COLLEGE 
GREENVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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“SECOND CLASS” 
MEMBERS 


. the youth budget problem asks us about the 
rightful place of youth in the Church 


HERE is more involved in Youth 
Stewardship than offerings and 
budgets. Our problem is the rightful 
place of young people in the Church. 
Before you read further, study I 
Corinthians 12:12-30. Here is the key 
to the matter. 

Now we can proceed if we under- 
stand that, to God, all believing people 
regardless of race or age or social 
standing are members of the Body of 
Christ. We are all different, but we 
have all been saved by the same 
gracious Savior. 

Those that deny that young people 
are full members of the Church deny 
Scripture. In much traveling and meet- 
ing with church councils and com- 
mittees, I’ve found that most of them 
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think of young folks as “Second Clase 
Members”. 

Perhaps too many think the Charc« 
is a Bureau for the Prevention o¢ 
Juvenile Delinquency. Remember this 
essentially the Church is a~ channe 
through which God pours His Grace 
Therefore all who believe in His Sox 
receive the identical forgiveness an: 
eternal life. Thus the Church woul 
lead youth, as adults, to a deeper faitl 
in Christ and love of Him. This is 
turn results in stewardship of effon 
and offerings for all of us. 

Yet we segregate young folks fron 
the adult members, putting them it 
a no-man’s-land where they are sup 
posed to be too old for child-care ans 
too young for adult participation. Si 


by Edgar W. Belter 


David Eccles, Minister of Education 
for England said, ‘The way to help 
youth is not to treat them as a sep- 
arate problem.’ Yet we do separate 
them. 

Adults say, “They can’t give much 
money (few adults do either) .. . 
they won't accept responsibilities (do 
all adults?) .. . they're ‘future mem- 
bers’. . . (haven't they been saved ?). 
Youth likewise believes the press clip- 
pings and respond, “We have a prob- 
lem . . . (who doesn’t at any age) 
... No one understands us .. . (don't 
cry little baby) .. .” 

We separated the youth in the way 
we administer our congregations. They 
“atomize”’ their offerings, giving a 
little to Church, to Sunday School, 
and to Luther League. None seems a 
decent offering. Parents complain that 
all we want is more money from the 
family pocketbook. But we don’t want 
this. It makes bums out of youth and 
bitter hearts in adults. 

Perhaps we can summarize with a 
statement of some principles and then 
a list of practical steps which have 
been of great value to my people. 


the congregation must be the 
body of Christ 

Each member must be zportant, re- 

gardless of age of circumstance. Each 

member must be precious to us as each 

is precious to Christ. It isn’t easy for 


adults to adjust their thinking to these 
principles. Segregation of youth is as 
deeply entrenched as segregation of 
Negroes. Yet, as His Word exhorts, 
how dare we segregate ? 


the congregation treat each 

member like an individual, 

as the bible admonishes us 

If this means throwing out some 
antiquated and loveless procedures, 
then throw them out. If it means we 
turn from ranching to shepherding by 
all means we should repent for having 
ever ‘“‘ranched” our congregation. If it 
means involving young people where 
adults have long held sway, then let 
us not permit any Member of Christ’s 
Body die from disuse. 


each congregation must apply 
Luke 12:48 

“To whom much is given much is 
expected”. The opposite is also true, 
that if the Lord gives less He expects 
less. All members of the Church, re- 
gardless of age, are different in bless- 
ings and potential. We differ in faith 
and talent and finances. But whatever 
the Lord gives must be used for Him. 
If much is given, much is expected. 
Either we stop basing everything on 
apportionments and per capitas, or we 
run the danger of judging members by 
man-made standards. 

Our youth, like adults, should be 
led to grow in faith and in resulting 
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good works, as they are able. (see 
L Cor, 16:2.) 


the young people must not 
expect to be coddled 

They themselves rather relish being 
“special problems’. This is false pride. 
In the Church we are not here to be 
babied, but to receive more and more 
of Christ’s mercy. Then we all must 
expect and fulfill our responsibilities 
as well as privileges. No more drop- 
ping out of Sunday School because 
“I've been confirmed’, Can we ever 
know all of God’s Will and Way? 
No more “we're not able to handle a 
tough assignment”. Why should you 
expect adults to carry your burden 
while you sit back like spoiled chil- 
dren? Do what is asked of you the 
best you can. 


young people must expect to give 
of themselves and what they have 
as any member of the church 

This means giving your own time, 
putting Christ before school activities 
if necessary. It means giving effort 
for the Lord’s work, rather than burn- 
ing it all up in recreation and social 


activities. It means giving your ou 
money, not asking the folks for 1 
Your salvation cost God His life. Yc 
at least can respond by spending th. 
life as He desires. 

Now some will ask, what does ths 
mean in the way of programs. Som 
simple steps by the Pastor, council, am 
congregation can take care of th 
adults’ part. Many congregations c 
this already. 

1. All youth offerings, (and chii 
dren’s too) would be received durim 
the worship service in Church. The 
would all go into the congregation: 
treasury. Thus youth can be traine 
and informed to care for the enti 
work of the whole Church, not ju: 
their League and Sunday School. Eves 
member should do this. 

2. Youth work would be supporte 
by the congregation. It would be a 
item in the congregational budget. A 
members are responsible for yout 
work as all youth are responsible fo 
the congregation’s total program. 

3. Pledges are received on a pe: 
centage of proportionate basis, rathe 
than in dollars and cents. Thus, whi 
the value in money may be small b: 


WAGNER COLLEGE 
A Coeducational, Liberal Arts College 
With a 76 acre rural campus overlooking New York Harbor 
FULLY ACCREDITED PRE-PROFESSIONAL COURSES 
Medicine, Dentistry, Law, Ministry, Engineering 
(Degrees: A.B., B.S., B.S. in Ed., M.B.A., M.S. in Ed.) 
COMPLETE PREPARATION FOR CAREERS in Business Administration, 
Biology, Chemistry, Medical Technology, Nursing, and Teaching 
STATEN ISLAND 1, NEW YORK 
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cause young people control less money 
than their elders, they can give a part 
of what they do have. This means 
-much in the eyes of God. 

4. Young people can be asked to 
serve in congregational activities, as 
ushers, as evangelism, stewardship and 
Sunday School visitors, property com- 
mitteemen, Bible study group leaders, 
Church school teachers. 

The other side of the story is this: 

1. Young people should attend 
worship and receive the Sacrament 
(after Confirmation) regularly, as 
Christ expects. 

2. Youth will continue their Chris- 
tian education by attending Sunday 
and other available Church schools, 
Bible study groups, etc. so they show 
their interest and desire to ‘‘grow in 
Grace’. 

3. They will pledge a portion of 


their allowance or earnings, (if they 


have any), for the work of the Lord. 
Their pledges will be received with 
adult pledges during the every mem- 
ber visitation. If they have no allow- 
ance or earnings, they will set aside 
a portion of whatever money they do 
receive for recreation, etc. as their of- 
fering to God. But they won’t always 
expect dad or mom to give their of- 
fering for them. 

4. They will accept and fulfill re- 
sponsibilities handed them in the 
Church. They'll work with adults 
showing they are truly Members of 
the Body of Christ, even if it takes 
time from social and less important 
activities. 

This can be done. It 7s being done 
in many congregations. And it has 
proven itself to be good for all con- 
cerned and for the Church as a whole 


Body. ami 


GIRLS WHO SEEK 
CONFIDENCE 


Attend 
MARION COLLEGE 
for Women 


Write: John H. Fray, D.D., Pres., 
Marion, Va. 


Newberry College 


is a home away from home 
where friendly attention is given each 
individual student 
is a fully accredited senior 
college of The United Lutheran Church 
Write: President, Newberry College, 
Drawer 425 


Newberry, S. C. 


MIDLAND 
COLLEGE 


your college west 
of the Mississippi 
Co-educational 

Fully Accredited 
Compact Campus 
Individual Counseling 


U. S. Naval Reserve 


(Degrees: B.A., B.S., B.S. in 
Ed., B.S. in Bus. Ad.) 


FREMONT, NEBRASKA 
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CAMPAIGNS 


HATE 


by Ross Paulson 


. uncritical conformity in 

our high schools could lead 

to a mass hate movement 
among teens 


A RECENT British political cartoon depicts Death sittin; 
in front of a graveyard. Broken columns marke« 
“Class of 1910's” and “Class of 1930's” rise in the back 
ground. In the foreground marches a band of childret 
waving knives and paintbrushes and shouting, “Jews ge 
out! ... Get that Nigger! ... Down the Krauts! . . 
Out Wogs (a term of derision for Africans and Asians). 
The title of the cartoon: Alas! A New Generation. Thi 
highly-publicized outbreak of swastika painting, churcl 


Ta Sy 


LAS! A NEW GENERATION 


World Copuright by arrangement with the Manchester Guardian 


ind synagogue desecration, and anti-Semitism sparked by 
in incident in Cologne, West Germany on Christmas Eve, 
1959 and the not-so-highly-publicized series of similar in- 
‘idents in Europe ‘and the United States since World 
War II have raised a familiar question of history: must 
very generation repeat the errors of its elders? 

Now I am of that generation which when it says 
‘The War’ instinctively means World War II. Born 
round 1935, we grew up during “The War” and learned 
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to hate “Nazis” (but not all Germans), ‘Fascists’ (but 

not all Italians), and “Japs”. “The War’ was a righteous 

war of “Christian” America against the “Pagan” Nazism 

and Fascism of Germany and Italy and the “Oriental Des- 
potism” of Japan. Our allies were Britain, France, Russia. 
and China. 

But times have changed. You have learned a new 
vocabulary. When you say “The War” I gather that you 
mean the war you fear may come: World War IH. Now 
“Christian” America, with its allies Britain, France, West 
Germany, Japan, Nationalist China and others, stands". 
against the “‘Atheistic’ Communism of Russia and_ its 
satellites and against the “Oriental Despotism’” of Com-. 
munist China. Is history, then, simply a game of changing © 
partners—‘a pack of tricks we play on the dead” as Vol. . 
taire said? You may ask: Why bother our new allies by’: 
bringing up the unpleasant past? Won't that just weaken: - 
our stand against Communism? Why get excited about a ' 
handful of pranksters who paint swastikas on synagogues 
just for publicity ? 

It is precisely because we are of different generations ° - 
and have different outlooks that I want to discuss with 
you, as concerned Christians, this perennial problem of 
history: must every generation repeat the errors of the 
previous one? To this question most educators, writers, 
and politically-minded citizens usually reply, “Not if the , 
new generation knows the errors of the past.” Most of - 
the articles which have appeared concerning the recent neo- 
fascist [new-fascist} incidents have echoed this point. ‘“The 
young German has learned nothing about the Hitler era.” 
“The textbooks are silent.” The answer seems simple. Let 


. 


history teachers expose the evils of the Nazi era and neo-.~— 


fascism will die. This faith in the power of history is very 
pleasing, but, is it really that simple? a 
A recent investigation into the origins of political .! 
prejudice in students aged 8 to 18 contains some interest- -/ 
ing conclusions on this subject: 


1. “What history teaches is that strong animosities 

{hatreds} generated in a people by a bitter conflict . 
invariably outlive the circumstances that produced 

them. Each generation takes possession of the lan- 

guage, the attitudes, and the sentiments of the cul- 

ture into which it is born, and included among 

these are obsolete political ideas.” 
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2. Tests with students indicated that social ani- 
mosities, reflecting past or present political conflicts 
in which the students’ own group has been or is 
involved, are firmly fixed before formal instruction 
in history or civics and remain fairly uniform until 
about the age 16. In other words, “political senti- 
ment precedes factual knowledge.” 

3. In the cases studied, there were few funda- 
mental changes in social attitudes until the last 
two years of high school, “where boys between 
sixteen and eighteen are prepared for their uni- 
versity careers, and where they are encouraged to 
develop a large measure of independent critical 
" judgment.’ 

- Any theory which views the teaching (or learning) of 
_ history as simply a matter of exposing students to a few 
“facts and expecting them to reach certain conclusions 


:. .,Meglects to consider one element in the learning equation— 
* .-sthe student. 


With these conclusions in mind, let us examine the 
recent incidents in West Germany. From the information 
available it would appear that these acts were committed 
-by members of the generation which was born around 1935 
cand which was, therefore, about ten years old in 1945. 
_ Germany in 1945 was a defeated and prostrate nation. 
‘A brief period of national self-scrutiny (1945-1948) 
“brought some of the people face-to-face with the problems 
- of war, guilt, and the Nazi crimes. (One of the finest 
- Christian expressions of the period is the play The Sign 
‘iof Jonah. Your Luther League may want to read this play 
‘aloud for a program). But “poverty and politics were what 
-everyone wanted to escape”. The people turned all their 
energy toward creating the “Economic Miracle” which has 
- since made West Germany so prosperous. Increasingly they 
-. wanted to evoke neither the unpleasant past nor the peril- 
-ous future in a divided world but simply to rebuild. Be- 
cause of the collapse of the state at the end of the war, 
. the German youth continued to look primarily to the 
“family as the one center which still retained any moral 


1H. D. Schmidt, “Bigotry in Schoolchildren,” Commentary 29: 
253-57 Mr. ‘60. The tests concerned students in England, Germany, 
Switzerland, and Israel. The conclusions are also applicable here in my 


opinion, 
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Sette . ' . Hier <> 
credit. The authorities, the schools, the teachers had all lied before; why 
should he trust them now? The recent neo-fascist incidents have, there- 
fore, caused some writers to conclude that West Germany’s “‘spectacular 
economic recovery has not yet laid the basis for genuine democracy and 
that the destructive concepts of Nazism, long attributed to the effects of 
the 1930 depression and to the presence of a sizable Jewish population 
in the German state, flourish once again” in the face of unprecedented 
prosperity and an extremely small Jewish population. 


qe problem for the student of history is to untangle the many threads 
which composed the fabric of Nazism—German nationalism, militar- 
ism, racism, neo-pagan psychology, anti-Semitism, and anti-Christian 
ethics—and to evaluate them. But here is where the Present can be con- 
fused with the Past and can hinder the student in making those evalua- 
tions of the Past which an older generation (the one with the faith in 
simply teaching history) assumes that he will make. 

For example, recently West German writers have asked, “How can 
you condemn war literature and at the same time leave room for the 
need for NATO commitments and rearmament against the Soviet threat?” 
The answer: “Willingness to perform military duty under these circum- 
stances is not an affirmation of war, but an affirmation of values you feel 
are worth defending.” The evaluation of the Past in terms of the Present 
can also lead to peculiar conclusions. Reawakening nationalism and anti- 
communism can be combined to blur the criminal Nazi past and lend 
color to the argument that Nazism was a bulwark against Communism. Or 
consider the psychological quirk which believes, in effect, that the evils 
of Nazism are somehow less evil because Communism is evil, too! The 
historical implication that “concentration camps” are not restricted to 


Nazism does not diminish the moral judgment on the existence and use 
of such camps. 
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Given this political background—German nationalism impaled on 
the horns of the East-West dilemma, political passivity in which all 
energy is devoted to economic pursuits, renewed militarism—it is signifi- 
cant that the motives of the youths who caused the recent incidents were 
only vaguely political and anti-Semitic (Catholic and Protestant churches 
were also attacked). One writer therefore concludes that “the anonymous 
enemy at whom they were aiming was not the Jews but the world they live 
in” and that they are bearing a burden of guilt which has as yet found no 
appropriate outlet. There is the further question of whether these inci- 
dents have touched off a revival of Nazism in West Germany; but, my 
purpose so far has been to raise certain questions about the problem of 
understanding these events in order to discuss similar incidents in the 
United States. 

When we turn to the American scene, the careful student of Ameri- 
can life knows that “it can (and does) happen here.’ Whether it be 
a housing riot in Cicero, Illinois, a synagogue bombing in Miami, Florida, 
or swastika painting in New York City, violence lies beneath the surface 
of American life ready to erupt at any time. The mixture of political 
ideology and violence is a particularly explosive mixture. This raises two 
basic questions: 

1. Why do a few students turn to neo-fascism? 

2. Is there a danger of a mass hate movement (based on neo- 

fascism) in U. S. high schools? 

Let’s consider first the so-called “lone wolf” fascists in high school. 
From newspaper accounts and other sources a general pattern is discern- 
ible. The “lone wolf’, frequently a very intelligent student, is bored with 
the mediocre curriculum and the compulsory conformity, both social and 
ideological, of the high school. “Rebels without a cause” are one thing; 
“rebels with a cause’ are quite another. For most such students rebelllion 
is a phase, a temporary protest against the limits of an insipid environ- 
ment. Few are willing to risk being complete social outcasts or to carry 
their rebellion to the point of violence. During World War II the rebel 
might call himself a “Communist”. “After all,” he would say, “Russia 
is our ally.” With the development of the cold war Communism was no 
longer an “acceptable” form of rebellion to be tolerated by the community. 
Confusing authority, power, mastery, and Nietzsche in general with 
fascism in particular, the rebel may turn to neo-fascism. 


OR a long time after World War II the older generation could dismiss 
F such manifestations of neo-fascism as by-products of wartime con- 
fusion. But the sixteen-year-old youth who today paints a swastika on a 
synagogue or fires a rifle at the windows was only a year old in 1945 
and only five when the Korean War began. ‘But hasn't he /earned about 
the evils of Nazism in school?”’, the older generation asks. True, the 
texts do contain material about the Nazi era. But history has a power 
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of its own. It would be a dull subject indeed if we could not feel the ' 
power of the Past gripping us in studying the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, for example. The point here is that the student is still part of 
the learning equation. The teacher can effectively teach facts, but not 
necessarily attitudes; concepts, but not necessarily conclusions. 


This makes the question of the possibility of a mass, neo-fascist 
movement in U. S. high schools even more intriguing. American educa- 
tors have continued to stress the role of conformity in American educa- 
tion in recent years, a conformity in ideas as well as social standards. But 
what worries me is that such “adjustment” frequently neglects the ques- 
tion of goals. The conformity which today is used to support democratic 
ideals can tomorrow be used to support wdemocratic—even neo-fascist— 
ideals unless there is encouragement to develop independent critical 
judgment. Uncritical conformity coupled with a severe setback in our 
international situation, an economic depression of serious proportions, of 
heightened social tension as minority groups break old bonds could create 
that dangerous mixture of political ideology and violence associated with 
mass hate movements. 


In summary, simply teaching about the Nazi era will not guarantee 
that neo-fascism will not flourish in Germany or spread in the U. S. 
Every generation will evaluate the Past in terms of its own Present. It will 
carry the prejudices of the Past into the classroom and there react indi- 
vidually to the power of the Past. Nor will simply requiring conformity 
to a desired standard guarantee that neo-fascist attitudes will not emerge. 
In fact, that very conformity may be one factor in the rebellion of certain 
students and create the potential base for a future mass movement. 


Education is always a gamble, a chance for change. In other words, 
the Church can not pawn off on the schools its duty to confront the social 
attitudes of its members with the imperatives of the Gospel, to heighten 
their social consciousness, and to sharpen the individual’s conscience. 


(Cartoon on pp. 32-33 reprinted by permission of The Register and Tribune Syndicate) 


A good survey for teens’ study and discussion is ‘/Prejudiced—How Do People 
Get That Way?” by William Van Til (32 pages, 25c). A leader’s guide is included. A 
good survey of Anti-Semitism in this country and Canada, how it grew and what 
forms it takes can be found in the 16-page pamphlet “The Swastika ‘Epidemic’ and 
Anti-Semitism in America’ (20c). Both of these can be ordered from the Anti- Defam- 
ation League, 515 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Hate movements are not based entirely on fear and ignorance but stem also 
from polite but strong impressions of minority groups which people develop when 
they are very young. What are some of the standard or ‘stereotype’ pictures that 
come to mind when the word ‘Jew’ is mentioned? What will Christians in high schools 
do to wipe out social prejudice as it is described in these stereotypes of the Jew? 
Did Christ die to save the Jews? How can Christians witness for Christ to the Jews? 


' FOUR 
ERRORS 
IN 


FAITH AND POLITICS 


by Franklin Sherman 


Election Year 1960: IV 


WE have all heard of the “Easter- 
Sunday Christian,” who shows 
up in church on Easter but scarcely 
darkens its door for the next year. I 
wonder how many of us realize that 
the Easter-Sunday Christian has a 
double in the area of civic affairs— 
vamely, the ‘‘election-year citizen.” 
This is the person who takes an in- 
erest in politics only once every four 
yeats, when a President is to be 
slected. Then he sits back and leaves 
t to others to see to it that the oppor- 
unity to vote, like the opportunity to 
worship, comes round again at the 
1ext election-time or the next Easter. 


This kind of citizen is really little 
better than a parasite. He feeds on the 
body politic and enjoys the spectacle 
of the arm-waving and hurling of 
accusations that an election campaign 
brings. He has converted politics into 
a spectator sport, something to follow 
on the TV screen like a World Series 
or a golf tournament. Poor fellow, he 
is more to be pitied than condemned, 
for he doesn’t know what he is miss- 
ing. 

The Christian will never be one 
to fall prey to this fallacy of election- 
year spectatoritis, He knows what a 
rare privilege we have in a democracy 
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to participate in the “continuous revo- 
lution” which is really what the pro- 
cess of politics amounts to. He con- 
siders this privilege a responsibility 
for him to bring to bear within the 
realm of politics the insights into right 
and wrong, the compassion for the 
underprivileged, and the “courage to 
see it through” that he has learned 
from his faith. This means not only 
taking an interest in civic affairs but 
joining the groups which work be- 
tween elections to influence the course 
of events—civic committees, voters’ 
leagues, and the political parties them- 
selves. Those not yet of voting age 
are almost always welcome as helpers 
in such groups. 


lee second fallacy in politics is 
expressed in the well-known slo- 
gan, “It doesn’t matter who you vote 
for, just so long as you vote.” This 
makes about as much sense as the 
equivalent in the area of faith, “It 
doesn’t matter what you believe, so 
long as you're sincere.’ Whether I am 
a sincere believer in head-standing or 
Hinduism, Roman Catholicism or Ros- 
icrucianism, certainly does make a dif- 
ference. It is my responsibility to know 
what 1 believe and why I believe what 
I believe. The same is true in politics. 
The man who walks into a voting 
booth without knowing something 
about the candidates and issues is just 
as useless as the man who doesn’t 
vote at all. Certainly I will grant you 
the right to differ from me; but I will 
never say that it doesn’t matter who 
you vote for. It matters tremendously. 

This means that the conscientious 
Christian voter must be well-informed. 
This isn’t easy, particularly in a day 
when the issues are as complicated as 
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they are today. But it’s essential. 
European theologian, Karl Barth, or 
said that the Christian should be fou 
with his Bible in the one hand ? 
the daily newspaper in the other. W 
can up-date that by saying that ts 


modern American Christian should 

found in church on Sunday morniii 
and in front of his TV set on Su 
day afternoon. Why? Because that 

the time when practically all of t: 
best programs of commentary and ii 
terpretation of political affairs 2 
shown. Programs like “Meet t! 
Press,” ‘Face the Nation,” ‘‘Colle: 
News Bowl,” and “Youth Wants 

Know” will keep you vividly in tou 
with current developments, while dc 
umentaries and special reports at othi 
times will fill in the background. 


Apes third fallacy is closely cot 
nected with the second. It is & 
pressed in another oft-heard statemer? 
“Both parties ate practically tl 
same.’ This is comparable to the stat! 
ment, “All religions are practical! 
the same.’ The latter assertion ca 
only lead one to conclude that tl 
person who made it knows nothir 


about other religions and_ probably 
very little about his own. Certainly 
there are similarities between religions 
—most of them involve some kind of 
tayer, some kind of morality, etc.— 
ut the crux of the matter is coming 
fo understand the differences between 
hem. Even purely “objective’’ scholars 
ave to conclude that Christianity is 
Mique among the religions of the 
orld; i.e., there is none exactly like 
t. Other religions are unique in their 
wn way. 

Similarly in politics. Both Dem- 
crats and Republicans are Americans; 
hus there is a great deal that they 
have in common. Furthermore, what 


was a plank in the platform of one 
yarty yesterday may be a plank in the 
ther tomorrow. But at any given time, 
he differences are real and they are 
‘tucial. 

The two parties differ, in 1960, on 
10w great a role the government shall 
lay in business life; on how to care 
or the aged; on how much we can 


afford and need to spend for national 
defense; on how to conduct interna- 
tional diplomacy; on how to resolve 
the problem of race relations. In state 
and local contests, still other issues 
appear. 

Of course, there are differences also 
within each of the two major parties; 
this is what makes primary elections 
and nominating conventions so impor- 
tant, for these determine which of its 
feet the party shall put forward. And 
there is always room for independent 
or “third” parties, though these have 
seldom been successful in American 
history. 


Tee fourth fallacy is the “cowboys 
and Injuns,’ also known as the 
“cops and robbers” or ‘‘good guys and 
bad guys” approach to politics. This 
assumes, in a nutshell, that all the 
righteousness is on our side and all 
the wicked on the other, and that an 
election campaign is a great “crusade” 
to rid the world of evil. This is the 
“War of the Sons of Light against the 
Sons of Darkness’ which was de- 
scribed so long ago in one of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. 

Certainly Christians should never be 
guilty of this fallacy, though one may 
doubt how immune to it we are when 
one observes how even the church 1s 
sometimes interpreted as a haven for 
“good guys’ who are fleeing the 
wicked world inhabited by ‘“‘bad guys.” 
What Martin Luther never tired of re- 
minding us was that even as Chris- 
tians we have no righteousness of our 
own, only the borrowed righteousness 
of Christ. Or as St. Paul put it, “Not 
by works, lest anyone should boast.” 
The church is not the community of 
good people over against bad people; 
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it is the community of sinners who 
admit that they are sinners—and have 
received forgiveness. 

This ability to see the log in one’s 
own eye as well as the splinter in the 
neighbor's is certainly one of the 
Christian’s most important contribu- 
tions to politics. The Christian may be 
a Democrat or a Republican; but he 
will be a self-critical Democrat or a 
self-critical Republican. The Christian 
teaching that “all have sinned and 
come short of the glory of God’ will 
remind him that the line between evil 
and righteousness, between stupidity 
and wisdom, does not run between po- 
litical parties but rather within them, 
indeed within each individual. From 
this the cynic might conclude that he 
might as well withdraw from politics 
entirely and cry “A plague on both 
your houses.” But this the Christian 


cannot do, for he knows that thou 
in civic affairs he will never fa 
choices between pure black and wha 
the differences between shades of gr 
are, humanly speaking, all-importag 

The Christian can never accept ti 
thought that politics is ‘dirty’ and | 
be avoided. Quite the contrary, 
holds with St. Paul that the fact tlt 
there is such a thing as politics is 
part of the Creator’s own intentii 
(‘For there is no authority exce 
from God’’—Romans 13), and tlt 
political activity — informed, cos 
mitted, yet self-critical—is a ma 
precious opportunity for service ba 
to God and man. “Let every persé 
be subject to the governing autho: 
ties,’ said Paul. Translated into tern 
of modern democracy, this mean 
“Let every citizen participate in pc 
tiGSae 


This is the fourth in a series of articles on the subject of politics and YOU. The oth: 


may be found in the January (‘You and Politics”), March (“A Catholic For President?”), Aj 
(Freedom Fighters”) issues. These are all highly recommended for youth and their pare 
for study and discussion during the 1960 political campaign. 


This last article is excellent material for a parents night topic this October or ec: 
November (remember the election in the U. S. is Nov. 8). Four different leaguers could ¢: 
sent the ‘Four Errors in Faith and Politics’ to the group. How many of these cliches ho 
you heard before? A good project for the league would be display for the congregation | 
(1) the platforms of the major parties (these may be obtained from your local campa| 
headquarters) (2) the speeches given by their respective candidates. (word-for-word tra 
scripts of speeches are available in large newspapers like the New York Times. Watch 
News of the Week in Review Section of the Times for other political news.) Keep in m 
that all newspaper editorials express a certain, personal political opinion. Be sure you kn 
what the candidates themselves are saying. 
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CHARTER 
LUTHERAN SERVICES TO THE AGING 


Changing social patterns make it necessary for the Church to review 
its charitable endeavors with the purpose of keeping these services con- 
sistent with the most enlightened developments of the day. The Church 
must meet the needs of older people through congregational programs, 
through agencies and institutions, through supporting these services to 
the fullest of its abilities, as well as through alerting and stimulating the 
community and government to assume their responsibilities to the aging. 


IY IS THE PRIVILEGE OF THE-OLDER PERSON 


To be a witness for Christ in 
soundness of faith, love and patience; 
sharing that which is good; 
behavior as becomes a mature Christian. 


To be active and alert in 
finding and cultivating friends; 
developing interests and skills; 
serving neighbors and community; 
adapting to new conditions and circumstances; 
recognizing his worth and usefulness as a redeemed child 


of God. 


IT IS THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE CHURCH 
To assure the older person of the opportunity to 
live in dignity as a child of God, redeemed by Christ; 
worship God with full and complete access to the Means 
of Grace; 
participate in regular and special activities as a member of 
the congregation. 


To guide the family in its Christian duty of honoring the older 
person by 
encouraging maximum self determination; 
assuring privacy of person and thought; 
fostering skills and abilities. 
To stimulate the community to accept its share in the responsi- 
bility of providing for 
employment, based on ability; 
housing, suited to the needs of older people; 
education and recreation, releasing potentials for growth; 
health care, dedicated to the preservation of human dignity ; 
a basic income, assuring decent living standards. 
DIVISION OF WELFARE, National Lutheran Council 


TOU YOUNG 


by Cedric W. Tilberg 


. .. the time to think about being old is NOW! 


IFE expectancy in the United States 

at the beginning of the twentieth 
century was forty-nine years. Today it 
is approximately seventy years. And in 
the future? In an article in “Quick,” 
issued February 25, 1952, it was 
stated: “If the tremendous rate of in- 
crease in life expectancy since 1900 
continues, a child born in 2052 could 
live to play with her great-great-great- 
great-great-grandchildren.” 

Why is this happening? We either 
know or sense most of the reasons: 
the remarkable advances in medical 
science, safety precautions and the 
shortened work week in industry, bet- 
ter sanitation, a higher standard of 
living, evenly-heated homes, creative 
fecreation programs, to mention only 
a few. It all adds up to a major social 
revolution, aptly called “the popula- 
tion explosion,” in which all of us are 
inescapably involved. 

This rapid change in population and 
life expectancy has implications for 
every phase of life and every age 
group. But our concern in this article 


is the older years, arbitrarily set at age 
sixty-five and above. Fifteen and one- 
half million Americans are now in 
this age group. Their number is in- 
creasing rapidly. So is their percentage 
relationship to the total population. 
In 1900 one person in twenty-five was 
sixty-five or older; in 1980 the pro- 
portion will be one in eight. An aver- 
age of between 1000 and 1100 more 
persons in our country reach sixty-five 
each day. : 

The needs and problems of the ag- 
ing have been attracting more and 
more interest in recent years. With 
increasing frequency these are being 
dramatized on television and discussed 
in the newspapers and in magazine 
articles. The question of health care 
for this large group of voters has be- 
come a major political issue in the 
nation and its states. At its 1959 con- 
vention at Cornell University the Lu- 
ther League of America requested its 
Social Action Committee to consider 
the relationship of older people to so- 
ciety a principal area of study and 
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work for the next biennium. The com- 
mittee was asked to propose projects 
and programs whereby local leagues 
might help minister to the needs and 
ease the problems of older people. 
This action of the’ Luther League of 
America is especially appropriate in 
this period when intensive prepara- 
tions are being made for the White 
House Conference on the Aging, 
scheduled for Washington, D. C., 
January 8-12, 1961. 

A person is never too young to be 
thinking about old age. On the one 
hand, we are all surrounded by men 
and women sixty-five years of age and 
older—in our homes, churches and 
communities. Our relationship with 
them is a vital part of our relation- 
ship with all people. On the other 
hand, regardless of our age now, most 
of us may look forward to becoming 
older persons ourselves, and it is not 
too early to begin thinking construc- 
tively about the particular problems of 
aging. 


major problems 
There is pretty general agreement 
on the following as the major prob- 
lems confronting older people: 


1. Insufficient income. In 1956 
the median income of all families in 
the United States was $4,783 per year, 
but for families whose head was 65 
years of age or older the median was 
only $2,500. Furthermore, in the latter 
group of families about 40 percent 
had incomes under $2,000. Among 
single persons the average annual in- 
come of those aged sixty-five and older 
was $901 compared with $1,426 for 
single persons of all ages. Social se- 
curity and public assistance programs 
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have brought great blessings to aga 
people, many of whom have no othe 
source of retirement income. Neve 
theless, even those retiring under tk 
best circumstances often face serion 
budgeting problems. A difficult ec 
nomic problem is also posed for tlt 
community wihch has a large numbe 
of retired persons with comparatives 
low purchasing and tax-paying powe 


2. Age restrictions on emplo% 
ment. It is unrealistic to say that 
man suddenly becomes “‘old’”’ when H 
reaches the age of sixty-five. Yet tha 
is exactly what the retirement prag 
tices of business and industry, educ: 
tion and even the church, say to ut 
Although the recognition is growir1 
that many persons are “‘old’’ at fort 
and many are “young” at eighty, tH 
widespread policy continues to be man 
datory retirement at 60, 65 or 70. Thi 
factor, coupled with others, has cause 
a steady decline in the percentage a 
older persons in the labor force. Il 
1900 approximately two out of thre 
men aged sixty-five and over were ii 
the labor force; today the ratio 
about one out of three. Only 26 pe: 
cent of all persons in this age grout 
had some money income from employ 
ment in June 1958, and this include: 
married women who were not em 
ployed but whose husbands wen 
earners. 


This trend is dominant just whe: 
longer life expectancy is adding yean 
and automation is beginning to reduc 
the number of jobs. The situation i 
wasteful of productive manpower, de 
moralizing to senior citizens, and in 
sidious in its effect upon the attitude 
of the public toward aging and agin, 
people. 


3. Inadequate housing. We talk 
bout “homes for the aged’’ as though 

institution were the only means for 
eeting the housing needs of older 
ersons. Actually, we can identify at 
east four very different types of hous- 
ng and care which are required to 
eet their varying needs. The first is 
rdinary living quarters for people 
ho are quite able to take care of 
hemselves but who need housing at 
tices they can afford. The second is 
ousekeeping care or homemaker 


ervice for older persons who are able 
© remain in their own homes if they 
re given a ‘lift’ in performing some 
f the household duties which are be- 
ond their strength. 


fen medical-care 
for the aged is 
a major election- 


year issue in 


the U. S. 


The third kind of housing is nurs- 
ing care for those who are infirm but 
not ill, who need medical and nurs- 
ing aid on a continuing basis. Perhaps 
three percent of the aged need this 
ype of help, which may be given in 
private residences or in nursing homes. 
The fourth is hospitalization for the 
sider people who may be seriously ill. 


As a general rule, it is best if elderly 
persons are able to remain in their 
own homes and communities as long 
as possible. If they must move else- 
where, every effort must be made to 
keep them in the main stream of the 
life of the new community, in continu- 
ing touch with church and stores and 
people. 

4. Meaningless leisure time. Busy 
men and women look forward to re- 
tirement as a period of ‘“‘free’”’ time, 
when they will be able to do what- 
ever they wish. But all too often, when 
retirement actually comes they are ill- 
prepared to use their free time con- 
structively. If they have never de- 
veloped interests that will challenge 
them when they no longer spend their 
days at work, when the children have 
grown up and left the nest, the plenti- 
ful hours can be a crushing burden, 
an invitation to boredom and _ lone- 
liness. But if they have cultivated en- 
during interests and a wholesome at- 
titude toward the entire span of life, 
the later years can become a time of 
glad experience of the fullness of 
maturity, an opportunity to survey the 
world and think things through as 
never before, to deepen their fellow- 
ship with God, to putter around the 
varden or the house, to enjoy the 
grandchildren, follow a hobby, and 
perform important service to neigh- 
bors and family, church and commun- 
ity. The basic attitudes that are needed 
must be formed by the person him- 
self—long before the approach of age 
sixty-five. 

5. Illness and the high cost of 
medical care. Chronic illness and dis- 
abilities are disproportionately high 
among older people. Indeed, their 
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most gnawing fear is that they will be- 
come bedfast and therefore dependent 
upon someone else. In a year when 
persons sixty-five and over represented 
between eight and nine percent of the 
population, 39.6 percent of those dis- 
abled for three months or more were 
in this age group. Patients sixty-five 
and over in all hospitals in 1953 were 
more than double their percentage in 
the total population. 

We can easily imagine the distress 
caused by the high cost of medical care 
among a group that is plagued by gen- 
erally low incomes. The problem of 
helping the aged finance this cost is 
challenging the best minds of the med- 
ical profession, the insurance com- 
panies, and the agencies of govern- 
ment, federal, state and local. 


6. Loss of prestige, purpose and 
meaning in life. Of all the threats old 
age presents, the hardest may not be 
loss of health or income, but deep 
losses in the emotional life. The 
mother in her earlier years finds her 
richest satisfactions in the home she 
keeps, the children who depend upon 
her, the husband who needs and loves 
her. The father’s self-respect is built 
up by his job, his circle of friends, 
his ability to support his family and 
perhaps carry responsibilities in the 
world around him. With age most of 
these things go, and profound adjust- 
ments must be made. 

These adjustments are made more 
difficult by /oneliness. This is problem 
enough in the normal course of the 
years as death takes away from the 
older person his friends and loved 
ones and other people who have long 
been part of his surroundings. But the 
pain is intensified by the social changes 
so characteristic of our time. Church, 
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home and community are often com 


pelled to undergo  transformatioc 
which it is hard for him to accept. An 
the mobility of population! Just 
the time when a man or woman year’ 
most for a closer tie with children an 
grandchildren, they move away. T’ 
desire for better work or climate, 
the arbitrary command of a busine 
or military “boss” sends them hut 
dreds or even thousands of mill 
away. 

The startling fact that one out - 
every five Americans moves each ye: 
has serious implications for childre 
and youth, and for young and middll 
aged adults. But it also upsets the Iii 
pattern of the aging and the aged. 
“grandmother” stays in her home, 
she probably prefers to do, she is se: 
arated from her children and_ the 
families. If she finds it necessary 
move into one of their homes, sl 
finds herself cut off from the famili 
haunts of the town where she hi 
spent her most active years while 
the same time she may feel “in tl 
way’ and deeply lonely where she : 


Needless to say, the reactions of in- 
dividual persons to the new circum- 
stances that come in the later years 
are as varied as the personalities in- 
volved. Some give up and retreat into 
comparative inactivity, dwelling in the 
past and harboring dark forebodings 
about the future. Some resort to eccen- 
tric dress or behavior in an attempt 
‘to convince themselves and others that 
they are younger than they are. But 
there are always those who are able 
to accept aging as an inevitable char- 
acteristic of human life and to proceed 
constructively to face the peculiar 
problems, challenges and satisfactions 
which belong to later maturity. To a 
large degree the nature of the adjust- 
ment depends upon the basic outlooks 
developed Jong since by the individual 
person, upon the interests cultivated, 
and the personal relationships that 
have become habitual with him during 
all the rest of his life. 


what can young people do 


Hete is the point at which we can 
see one fundamental task of young 
people in relation to age. No matter 
how remote the older years may now 
seem, in due time, barring an early 
death, we will all face those years 
with their trials and joys. Therefore 
as we build our life today we must 
take into consideration not only the 
vigorous productive middle period but 
also the later period when life slows 
down and the problems change 
clothes. 

We must make economic prepata- 
tions for retirement, planning for ade- 
quate pension income, medical insur- 
ance, as well as housing appropriate to 
the needs and limitations of the later 


years. And, most important of all, we 
must begin in time of youth to enrich 
our life with a mature Christian faith, 
a wholesome attitude toward family, 
friends and all people with whom we 
rub shoulders, a humble acceptance of 
ourselves, and a glad investment of 
ourselves in ideas and endeavors which 
have enduring significance. 

But young people have another, 
equally fundamental, task with regard 
to age. This task is emphasized not 
minimized, by the fact that it is shared 
with all society. As citizens, to be sure, 
we must do all in our power to find 
solutions to the five practical prob- 
lems of the older years which we have 
reviewed. But our greatest potential 
for service may be in connection with 
the sixth in our list. Tragically, our 
culture does not make it easy for 
people to make a constructive adjust- 
ment to age. Max Lerner said, “We 
treat the old like the fag end of what 
was once good material.’ Because of 
our stress upon work, the person who 
is no longer a part of the working 
community is apt to feel useless and 
outside the main stream of life. 

And our society confirms his anxie- 
ties by a tendency to downgrade his 
status, a by-product of the American 
assumption that success belongs to 
“push” and youth. This happens in 
industry, in the community, in the 
church, in the home. It happens not 
only when some elements are ready to 
discard older people because they can 
no longer maintain the pace of the 
workaday world, but also when others 
are trying to express love and kindness 
toward them: the son who prevails 
upon his father to retire earlier than 
necessary; the daughter who refuses to 
let her mother wash the dishes or do 
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some housecleaning, saying “Mother 
has worked hard all her life, and is 
entitled to sit down now and let 
others do the work’; the young and 
middle-aged people who are too ready 
to make basic decisions for elders who 
are capable of making their own de- 
cisions, at least with some under- 
standing counsel. 

Misguided kindness can be just as 
devastating in its own way as indif- 
ference. Even many of our most ar- 
dent efforts to provide facilities for 
the aging or to render services to 
them may lower their prestige and 
cause severe damage to their self-re- 
spect. We must never forget that older 
adults are not in their ‘second child- 
hood.” They have reared families, 
borne responsibility, made the de- 
cisions that have governed church and 
community through many years, con- 
fronted joy and sorrow, defeat and 
triumph. They are people, very im- 
portant people, different from one an- 
other as are all of us, in many cases 
entirely capable of carrying their own 
load in society. We do them—and our- 
selves—immeasurable disservice if we 
segregate them as a group, either as 
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victims of rejection or recipients + 
charity. Either approach violates the 
freedom as persons, lowers their stati 
and robs them of dignity. 


a new image is needed 


Near the end of the last school ye 
I was sitting in a barber’s chair. 
college student was in the neighborirs 
chair. He was telling his barber tha 
he was in the midst of final examin: 
tions, and that it was hard work. TH 
barber, a man in his upper fifties, sam 
in a tone of reproof, “But remembes 
those are the best years of your life. 
What a hopeless philosophy that re 
mark revealed, a most effective “wo 
blanket” on the aspirations of youtli 
Here was a man who may have share: 
those aspirations years ago, but wh 
stopped growing and settled back inti 
a lack-lustre existence just when Gos 
intended him to begin making a pos: 
tive contribution to the world. If th: 
man’s middle years are dull it is likell 
that his older years will be discourag 
ing indeed. 

Contrast with the barber’s attitud! 
the oft-quoted words which Robes 
Browning put into his poem, ‘“Rabk 
ben Ezra’*; 

“Grow old along with me, 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life for which 

the first was made.” 


This is talking sense. The later year 
are years of potential as well as handi 
caps. We must note thoughtfully tha 
there are men and women well beyon: 
the accepted retirement ages who ar 
carrying major responsibility in gov 
ernment and industry, education an 
the church. Are these merely conspicu 
Ous exceptions, or are they God-giver 


emonstrations of the amazing resili- 
mce of the human body and mind 
hen confronted by real challenges 
nd real opportunities for meaningful 
ving? True, there are others who are 
ld before their time—the barber may 
e an example—because they have 
ever grasped the meaning of God’s 
oncern for all the years. But this fact 
nly emphasizes that we must see older 
eople as individual persons, not a 
tatistical category. 

Our task seems clear. It is by no 

eans a light one. Somehow there 
must be a revolution in our culture. 
And that requires a revolution in the 
thinking of most of us about the suc- 
cessive stages of life. In this total per- 
spective the period of old age will be 
seen in its real significance in the un- 
folding of God’s plan and its unique 
threats and blessings will be judged 
and met in terms of their true worth. 
If this basic revision of attitudes takes 
place and a new image of the older 
person is created, the problems of in- 
come and housing, early retirement 
and free time, health and the high 
cost of medical care, and loneliness, 
will find their solutions. 

Now is the time for Luther Leagu- 
ers to face these issues. The under- 
standing of the whole span of life that 
becomes a part of us in our teens or 
twenties will profoundly affect not 
only our own future years but also 
the present years of millions of men 
and women who ate now beyond 
sixty-five. 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 
1. The article states that older people “are 
people . . . different from one another 
as are all of us.” Have you observed this 
to be true? If so, can you call to mind 


particular persons whom you know? How 
should this factor of individual differences 


affect our attitudes toward and our deal- 
ings with them? 

2. Many congregations seeking a pastor ask 
concerning a candidate, “Is he good at 
working with the young people?” Is it 
just as important to ask about his interest 
in the older people? Why? 

3. How can you help older members of your 
family find the years after retirement age 
satisfying and productive? 

4. Do you look forward to being 70 years 
old? If so, why? If not, why not? 

5. Do you look forward to being 85 years 
old? if so, why? If not, why not? 


FOR FURTHER STUDY 
BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 

The Congregation and The Older Adult. 
Division of Welfare, National Lutheran 
Council, 50 Madison Avenue, New York 
10, N. Y., 1959. Contains excellent read- 
ing list. 10 cents. 

Older Adults in the Church (Virginia Staf- 
ford) General Board of Education, The 
Methodist Church, 1953. P.O. Box 871, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Older People and the Church (Maves and 
Cederleaf) Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 
Nashville 2, Tenn., 1949 (a_ full-sized 
book for $2.50). 

When Our Parents Grow Old. Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, 1959. 
Selected References on Aging, an Anno- 
tated Bibliography. U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Com- 
mittee on Aging, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 1955. 

AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 

Such a Busy Day Tomorrow. 45 minute 
sound motion picture. Neptune Produc- 
tions. 

The New Commandment. 17 minute sound 
filmstrip in color. Concordia Publishing 
House, 3558 South Jefferson, St. Louis 
18, Mo. 

RESOURCES 

Board of Social Missions, United Lutheran 
Church in America, 231 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Division of Welfare, National Lutheran 
Council, 50 Madison Avenue, New York 
10, N. Y. 


Your state department of welfare, for in- 
formation, guidance, publications, films, 


etc, eal 
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SDRAWKCAB 
YTRAP 


by noitaercer eigger 


Are you having trouble with the title? Try reading it backwards. Can 
you imagine a whole party of nothing but doing everything backwards? 
Now’s your chance to do it! 


general rules and information 
Since the party is to be backwards, the guests must feel in the spirit 
of things. This is best accomplished by following these simple rules: 

(1) Clothes must be worn backwards 

(2) Walk backwards at all times 

(3) Sit backwards on the chairs. (You'll still face the center of 
the room.) 

(4) Call each person by his name—spelled backwards. (Ekim 
for Mike, Enaj for Jane, etc.) 

(5) If possible, talk backwards. To make this easier, start with 
the last word of the sentence. You don’t need to pronounce 


the word backwards. For example: Tonight here ball a 
having I’m. 


publicity 
All your publicity should be done backwards. One of your posters 
could look like this: 
Evah uoy reve neeb ot a sdrawkcab ytrap? 
Emoc ot (eclap) no (yad), (etad) 
ta (emit) dna 11’ew wohs uoy tahw 
sti ekil. 


decorations 


Cut the title ““Sdrawcab ytrap” out of construction paper and hang 
these all over the room from the ceiling. The same for question marks 


and exclamation points. The chairs, if along the wall or in a circle, should 
have their backs to the center of the room. Signs with directions and the 
tules for the entire party should be conspicuous, written backwards, of 
course. Since the guests must walk backwards all evening, several signs 
would read: Klaw sdrawkcab. Cut cartoons from magazines and re-type 
the captions backwards. Then paste these captions over the original cap- 
tions on the cartoon. Placed all over the room, the cartoons will give the 
early arrivers something with which to amuse themselves. 


games 


Each guest should sign his name backwards on a “‘Tseug retsiger” 
when he enters the room. __ 

A Grand March, backwards naturally, is a lot of fun. Start with a 
solid line, and then divide this into two as it marches around backwards. 
Keep dividing these lines in two until two single-file lines remain. 

A familiar game with a different twist is ““Hturt ro Secneugesnoc.” 
If the contestant tells the truth he must pay a penalty. To make sure he 
tells the truth, give the contestant a choice of two answers, both of which 
are correct. For example, use the question ““With whom is Romeo usually 
associated ?”” Then give him the choice of answers: (a) Juliet or (b) 
Juliet. Failure to use one of the above answers also results in a penalty. 
Or use this type of question: Trigger is (a) a horse or (b) A four-legged 
animal. As you can see, the contestant HAS to give a true answer. For 
- penalties use simple stunts—only backwards. An example would be rolling 
an onion across the floor with your nose, EXCEPT that you roll it 
towards you as you back across the floor. 

Later in the program, start a dance with the partners back-to-back. 
Then the couples can dance face-to-face, but with the girl leading. 

Make song sheets with songs that can easily be sung backwards. Two 
examples are: 

Star little twinkle, twinkle 

Are you what wonder I how. 


Lamb little, lamb little, lamb little a had Mary, 

Lamb little a had Mary, 

Snow as white was fleece its. 

Action songs sung backwards are hilariously funny. Use “Head, 
shoulders, knees, and toes.” When you say “head” you should point to 
your toes, say ‘shoulders’ and point to your knees, say “knees” and point 
to your shoulders, say “‘toes’’ and point to your head and so on. For the 
words “Eyes and ears and mouth and nose,” the action should be re- 
versed: Say “eyes” and point to your nose; “ears’’ and point to your 
mouth, and so on. See who in the group has the best control and 
concentration. 

Esu RUOY noitanigami! Dna evah NUF! coe 
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ECKHARD 
COMES 
TO 
AMERICA 


by Fred Krautwurst 


(@3 Sunday night, about a year ago, at a Luther League meeting the 
leaguers of Saint Luke Evangelical Lutheran Church in Silver Spring, 
Maryland, cast a unanimous vote for a new project. This project was to 
bring a foreign exchange student to America for a year, through the In- 
ternational Christian Youth Exchange. On July 26th, a 17 year old Ger- 
man boy named Eckhard Mandelkow (pronounced Mahn-dale-ko) ar- 
rived in Silver Spring. His arrival was the climax to a year of hard work 
on the part of the St. Luke leaguers. It was also the fulfillment of Eck- 
hardt’s biggest dream, to be in America. 

Eckhard’s warm smile has won him many friends. He has scored 
an especially deep impression on the congregation which helped him 
to make the trip to America. 

Eckhard is the son of a Lutheran pastor who, with his family, fled 
from the path of the Communists four times. His family now lives in a 
village called Aha in Bavaria. His mother, aside from raising Eckhard 
and his younger brother and sister, is also a registered pharmacist. It was 
actually his parents’ idea that he should try out for the ICYE exchange 
program. 

Eckhard’s exciting experiences never seem to end. It all started, he 
says, when he was asked by the ICYE to appear for an interview and ex- 
amination. ‘Words cannot express the joy I felt when I learned that I 
had been accepted and that I was to live in America for a year,” he says. 
Eckhard further relates, “I arrived at Idlewood Airport on July 22 and 


. .. a 17-year-old German youth spends 
a year with leaguers in Maryland 


my first impressions of America were the great heat and the traffic.” After 
arriving, Eckhard and his fellow exchange students attended a 4 day 
briefing session at Drew University in New Jersey. 

On the 26th of July, Mr. and Mrs. Paul Schwartz and their son, 
John, met Eckhard on the Drew campus to bring him to Silver Spring. 
The Schwartzes are his American family, and his new brother, John, ts 
president of the Senior High Luther League at St. Luke. John and Eck- 
hard are both members of the senior class at Sherwood High School. The 
Schwartzes live in a beautiful home in a semi-wooded area. Eckhard 
says the trees remind him somewhat of a German forest. 

When he saw St. Luke Church for the first time, Eckhard remarked 
that it was more beautiful than he had pictured. After church his first 
Sunday many leaguers crowded around him, and each one had a differ- 
ent question to ask. Eckhard won a spot in the hearts of the Senior 
Department Sunday School teachers when he volunteered to play the 
piano when no other pianist could be found. This was a natural thing 
for Eckhard to do, since his first love is music. He is an accomplished 
pianist and plays the organ also, but he says his organ music is “nicht 
sehr gut!” 

One thing which has amazed the people with whom he has talked 
is Eckhard’s surprisingly good command of English after only 2 years of 
instruction in German schools. One of his goals this year is to improve 
his English, although phrases such as ‘like, wow!” and “Cool, man!” 
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Eckhard and 

his American family, 
the Schwartzes, 

are greeted by 

The Rev. Eugene 
McVickar, guest 
preacher at St. Luke’s. 
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admittedly stump him. His new 
friends have been acquainting Eckhard 
with the latest American dance steps, 
and in return he promises polka les- 
sons. 

The Schwartz family went on vaca- 
tion during the first part of August 
and travelled through the midwest. 
Eckhard had a chance to see much of 
America on this trip, and even made 
a few social calls, among them a visit 
with the Rockey family in Jonesville, 
Michigan. The Rockey’s daughter, 
Ruth, is spending a year in Germany, 
staying with Eckhard’s family in Aha. 

“Everything is just wonderful,” 


says Eckhard. He is deeply grateful to 


Eckhard (I.) converses in 

German with Crystal Dubin (r.). 
While other leaguers try to catch 
what they’re saying. 


all of those who helped him come to America, and he is afraid that they 
will pass by all too quickly. But when he is sitting with his American family 
or when he is surrounded by his new-found friends, the expression on his 
face proclaims to the world that he is one of the happiest teenagers alive. 


Filling plates 

at the Buffet 
supper in 
Eckhard’s honor 
L. to r.: Carolyn 
Matzek, Jim 
Addison, Eckhard, 
Barbara Brownley. 
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“... grant that the living seed of thy word may every- 
where be sown plenteously, and that the fruits there- 
of may abound by thy grace unto life everlasting .. .” 
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These passages, taken from the Propers for November, have been arranged 
for your Bible study or private devotional period. They may be used daily— 
omitting Sunday—or three times during the week. Each passage is considered 
twice: first in an explanation, secondly in an application. SEED TIME for No- 
vember was prepared by the Rey. J. B. Bedenbaugh. 


WEEK OF NOVEMBER 6 

onday: read II Samuel 7:18-29 

David's prayer is significant for the things that it says about the God to whom it is 
dressed. (1) He is a great God (vs. 22). No puny one this God! Creator of the 
eavens and the earth, He knows His servants. They are His servants because He has 
nown and called them. (2) David’s God is unique. There is none like Him (vs. 22). 
en worship other gods like pleasure, fame, prestige, wealth, position, power; for 
hatever receives our greatest devotion is our god. But not like these is the Lord God, 
é€ Maker, of all that is really worth one’s devotion. (3) David’s God is the only God 
vs. 22). When they worship other ‘Gods’, they are self-deceived. 
‘uesday: reread II Samuel 7:18-29 

In addition to His greatness, His uniqueness, and His only-ness, (4) David’s God 
; the God of the Exodus (vss. 23, 24). In the Exodus (the bringing of the descendants 
f Abraham out of Egyptian bondage), the Lord God acted. The Exodus was no acci- 
lent; it was an act. God acted, and He constituted Israel as a nation. Israel owed her 
ery existence as a nation to her God. When God delivered Israel and made her a 
ation, He showed Himself to be a God of grace. Israel was not delivered because of 
er worth, but because of God’s love. 
Wednesday: read Ephesians 6:10-17 

The Christian lives the life of a warrior. He is not fighting an earthly battle with 
rmies that wield the weapons of material might. His warfare is with Satan and his 
ingdom. Since this struggle is not worldly, the foe must be met with more than 
yorldly weapons. For the onslaught of the Devil, the Christian must be equipped with 
the whole armor of God’. St. Paul describes this armor for us. It includes truth, the 
eality of God which comes to us in our Lord Jesus Christ and faithfulness to the God 
tho makes us His children. In this armor is righteousness, a right relationship with 
30d which is established by God Himself. The Christian’s life will be grounded in the 
sospel of peace, the Good News of the Lord Jesus Christ who gives us a peace which 
s not of this world. 
‘hursday: reread Ephesians 6:10-17 

Flaming darts will be aimed by the adversary with deadly accuracy, but these will be 
uenched and their deadly power made nil by the shield of faith, a living trust in the 
ord Jesus Christ with total dependence upon Him who not only commands faith but 
ives faith. In this trusting relationship the Christian will have on the helmet of salva- 
‘on. deliverance from the enslavement of the Devil, which is God's free gift. As he 
oes battle with the Devil, the Christian holds in his hand the sword of the Spirit, which 
the word of God. This sword has power to set the Devil at naught and to disperse 
is legions before the conquering arm of the Lord. 
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Friday: read John 4:46b-53 

The clear testimony of the New Testament is that Jesus worked miracles and ti 
His miracles were signs of the Messianic kingdom which He was establishing. 7 
Gospel of John tells us about an official at Capernaum whose son was ill. The offic 
had somehow come to have faith in Jesus and He was convinced that Jesus could kr 
his son who was at the point of death. Jesus assured the man that his son would li 
and without actually seeing a cure effected and having no evidence of a healing, 
man believed the word of Jesus. Here is faith that waits not for a calculation of rit 
and possibilities, but with complete abandon takes the Lord at His word. Lord, grant: 
such a faith! 


Saturday: reread John 4:46b-53 

The greater wonder is not the miracles which Jesus worked but the miracle which 
Jesus Himself. Let a man claim not to believe in miracles and you will soon see t! 
he does not believe in the Miracle. The acts of our Lord which we classify as miracule 
are evidences or signs of the working of God’s power in the establishment of I 
kingdom. Faith often precedes miracles, but faith can come only after (not before) 
Miracle. 

WEEK OF NOVEMBER 13 

Monday: read Proverbs 3:11-20 

One of the important questions in the Book of Proverbs is the nature of wisdc 
The author’s point of view may be summarized in the words of Job 28:28: ‘‘The fear 
the Lord, that is wisdom; and to depart from evil is understanding.’ Proverbs issi 
the advice that discipline should be accepted as a part of God’s loving purpose to eo 
cate His children in His way. The rod of divine chastisement may lead to a callou: 
heart on the part of the chastised; but, on the other hand, “all sunshine makes - 
desert’, and rainy days are necessary if there are to be fruitful harvests. 
Tuesday: reread Proverbs 3:11-20 

Blessedness is the lot of the man who has wisdom and understanding. The life 
wisdom means a walk with the God who “by wisdom founded the earth” (vs. 19). Go 
fuller revelation and our own experience tell us that this man may or may not be r 
and live a long life. In his walk with God is true blessedness which is its own rewa 
Wednesday: read Philippians 1:3-11 

Paul was a great pastor. He had the heart of a real shepherd. To be sure, he kn 
how to put on his boxing gloves and fight for his Gospel and his apostleship as he di 
in Galatians and II Corinthians. But he also knew how to extend the hand of friends! 
and fellowship. His loving concern embraced his converts’ lives as his arms sometin 
embraced their bodies. Paul’s attitude toward the church at Philippi was mostly joy. 
fact, Philippians has been called Paul’s “joy letter’. It abounds in glowing expressic 
of the apostle’s joy in the faith and growth in grace of the Philippian congregati 
A long-faced Christian is just about as possible as a cold sun. 
Thursday: reread Philippians 1:3-11 

Paul's pastoral concern was that the Philippians “press on”. He desires that th 
love “abound more and more” (vs. 9). Luther very pointedly tells us that he who 
a Christian is no Christian at all. In the Christian life, we become what we are. In « 
baptism God has made us His children. As we live in covenant relationship with Hi 
we come into fuller realization of what He has already made us. The Christian life 
not progress toward sonship with God but growth in sonship with God. As the Christ: 


prays, “Lord, increase my faith’, he is given power to add another petition, “Lo 
increase my love’. 
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riday: read Matthew 18:21-35 
Jesus was no sensationalist, but He could say some startling things. Imagine a story 
bout a man whose creditor had written off a debt of $10,000,000 having a fellow 
imprisoned for failure to pay an account of $100! This fantastic story cuts through to 
e very heart of the Christian life. The story is about forgiveness, and that is what 
eing a Christian is about, too. Peter suggests forgiveness seven times. This does not 
erely mean one more than six, for seven is the number of perfection. Jesus’ answer 
ints up the radically thoroughgoing desire of the Christian to forgive. Instead of 
“seventy times seven’’ (vs. 22), some texts read “seventy seven times’. Lamech’s revenge 
in Old Testament times is described as being ‘‘seventy-sevenfold’” (Genesis 4:24). 
Perhaps Jesus is consciously reflecting on this passage and suggesting that, whereas in 
the Old Age men desired unlimited revenge, in the Age which He establishes the principle 
ill be an unrestricted desire to forgive. 
Saturday: reread Matthew 18:21-35 
Along with the gift of forgiveness which God gives us comes the willingness to 
forgive others when they wrong us. Not to have this willingness to forgive means that 
we have not really received the gift of God’s forgiveness. God does not forgive us 
because we forgive others. We forgive others because God has forgiven us. We forgive 
because He first forgave. Forgiveness is not complete until it is received in penitence 
and godly sorrow, but whether our fellows seek our forgiveness or not we must be ready 
to extend it. 
WEEK OF NOVEMBER 20 

Monday: read Isaiah 35:3-10 

This passage (especially vss. 5 and 6) will be familiar to lovers of Handel's Messiah. 
Zion’s happy future is described in the passage which finds its fulfillment in the mission 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. It is the Old Testament background for such New Testament 
passages as Matthew 11:2-10 (the Gospel for the Third Sunday in Advent). The Book 
of Isaiah will be found in liturgical lessons from the Old Testament more frequently 
than any other book. It was a favorite book among the early Christians (and the men 
who wrote the Dead Sea Scrolls!). It probably represents three periods in the life of 
Israel, and is therefore usually divided as follows: chapters 1-39, chapters 40-55, and 
chapters 56-66. Isaiah probably has more gospel before the Gospel than any other book 
of the Old Testament. 
Tuesday: reread Isaiah 35:3-10 

The blessings which the prophet describes are set forth in terms of salvation (vs. 4) 
and redemption (vss. 9 and 10). The signs and wonders in the ministry of our Lord 
included the opening of the eyes of the blind, the unstopping of the ears of the deaf, 
the endowment of the lame man with strength to leap, and the placing of a song upon 
the tongue of the dumb (vss. 5 and 6). These were signs of His salvation and redemption. 


Wednesday: read II Peter 3:8-14 
God’s gracious desire is that salvation should come to all peoples. A// is a powerfully 


important word in the Christian's vocabulary because of its great significance in the drama 
of redemption. These three letters, a-1-1, point up a motif that runs throughout revela- 
tion. In making His covenant with Abraham, God declared His purpose that in him 
“all the families of the earth will get themselves a blessing” (Genesis 12:3). The voice 
that came with a message of comfort for God's people while they were exiles in Babylon 
spoke of the time of the revelation of the Lord’s glory to all flesh (Isaiah AQ\25))) The 
angel dispelled the fear of the shepherds at the birth of Christ with this message: Do 
not be afraid; for behold, I bring you good news of a great joy which will come to all 


BY) 


the people’ (Luke 2:10). St. Paul describes the Gospel as God’s power for salvati 
to all who have faith (Romans 1:16). As we come to the closing portions of the Ne 
Testament, we read that God’s will is that a// men be saved and come to the knowledk 
of the truth (I Timothy 2:4). 
Thursday: reread II Peter 3:8-14 

The reason for the apparent delay in the coming of the Day of the Lord was mr 
a slowness of the Lord (vs. 9). The Lord was exercising patience because of His desis 
that all come to repentance. Christians are, therefore, not to be fainthearted but rath! 
zealous of good works and diligent in their stewardship of the Gospel, giving witna 
to the kindness of God which leads men to repentance. 
Friday: read Matthew 25:1-13 

The Christian lives his life between two advents. His fa/th is in the Christ who h# 
come; his hope is in the Christ who is to come. His life is a life of Jove between tw 
advents. His eager expectation of the Lord’s return does not cause the Christian 
indulge in the preparation (or concoction) of a time-table for the Lord’s rule of histom 
He remembers that ‘‘with the Lord one day is as a thousand years, and a thousand yeas 
as one day’ (II Peter 3:8). The Word of Christ assures us that His return is a realiti 
The story of the church with numerous attempts to calculate the day of His retu: 
shows us the futility and presumption of this pastime. 
Saturday: reread Matthew 25:1-13 

One of the keynotes of the Christian’s life between two advents is preparedness. TH 
second advent will be the return of one who comes to us and lives with us each day + 
our lives. When one lives the daily life of faith, he will not be like the foolish virgir 
who were not ready. Rather, he will be ready for the Lord’s appearing because the Lox 
Himself has readied him. 

WEEK OF NOVEMBER 27 

Monday: read Jeremiah 31:31-34 

This is the New Covenant passage, one of the pinnacles of the Old Testament. 
gives us one of the clearest anticipations of New Testament religion to be found in tH 
Old Testament. It is frequently quoted or referred to in the New Testament, and ma 
be partly responsible for the division of our Bible into the Old Testament and the Ne: 
Testament. Jeremiah is often called “the weeping prophet”, but a closer examinatic 
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f this vigorous man will show that he is more like a towering oak. The present passage 
ows how deeply he was ushered into the innermost recesses of the mind of God 
imself whose intention it was to make a New Covenant which would write God’s 
w not on tablets of stone but on tablets of human hearts. 
uesday: reread Jeremiah 31:31-34 

Jeremiah was sure that God Himself would make the covenant. Notice: “I will 
ake” (vs. 31); “I will make” (vs. 33); “I will put” (vs. 33); “I will write” (vs. 33); 
I will be their God” (vs. 33); “I will forgive” (vs. 34); and “I will remember” (vs. 34). 
he New Covenant is to be marked by knowledge of God. The Lord Jesus Christ brings 
s this knowledge, not only in His teachings, but also and especially in His person and 
ork. Our Lord brings in abundance the forgiveness which is here promised. How great 
€ prophecy and how much greater the fulfillment! 
ednesday: read Romans 13:11-14 

Luther called Romans “the clearest Gospel of all’. The church has known upsurges 
if spiritual power because God has led men to rediscover the Gospel according to St. Paul 

Romans. The first eleven chapters set forth the meaning of God’s act in Christ to give 

is a cure for our sins. The remaining chapters speak of the kind of life to which the 
hristian is called by the God who has acted in Christ. Connecting these two main 
livisions of the book is the little word “therefore” (12:1): “I appeal to you, therefore’. 
“he Gospel is preached and the question is put: “So what?’’ Paul answers the ‘‘so what”’ 
vith a ‘therefore’. And it’s a “therefore’’ that lays stress upon love, the kind of love 
hat we have because He first loved us. We are led to confess: “It is not we who love 
ut Christ who loves through us.” 


thursday: reread Romans 13:11-14 

The special stress in the present passage is upon alert preparedness, “for salvation 
; mearer to us now than when we first believed’ (vs. 11). Christians are sons and 
laughters of light. They are, therefore, to live as children of light. They have been 
ransported from the realm of darkness. They are, therefore, to put off the works of 
arkness: reveling, drunkenness, debauchery, licentiousness, quarreling, jealousy (vs. 13). 
When the Lord Jesus Christ is put on, these things will be put off. 
‘riday: read Matthew 21:1-9 

Christians in New Testament times were convinced that Jesus of Nazareth fulfilled 
he hopes that flamed in the hearts of prophets in Old Testament times. There is good 
eason to believe that the early Christians prepared lists of texts from the O.T. which 
resented a picture of the kind of person the Messiah was expected to be. They could 
emonstrate to people of Jewish background that Jesus of Nazareth was the Messiah of 
).T. prophecy. He was “He who comes”. Jesus’ fulfillment of prophecy is underscored 
n the Gospel according to St. Matthew, which has more than 40 quotations from the O.T. 
y the use of the following formula: ‘This took place to fulfill what was spoken by the 
rophet”” (21:4, and elsewhere in Matthew). God had brought to pass what He had 
romised. 
aturday: read Luke 3:1-6 

The drama of our redemption took place at a definite time and a definite place and 
avolved specific personalities. Notice how definitely Luke dates the coming of the word 
f God to John the Baptizer (3:1-2). The “headlines” in that day were filled with the 
oings of Tiberius Caesar, Pontius Pilate, Herod, Philip, Lysanias, Annas, Caiaphas, and 
ne like. But the message of our salvation puts the spotlight on a lowly prophet who 
ame to prepare the way for One whose mission was to pour out His life-blood that we, 


arough His death, might live. Per 
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EVENTS 


1961 CONVENTION SPEAKER CHOSEN 


The Reverend William B. 
Downey, pastor of Fox Point 
Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in Milwaukee has been ap- 
pointed the daily morning 
program speaker for the 1961 
LLA convention at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


Pastor Downey has had 
wide experience with youth 
groups and has been highly 
recommended for his ability 
to communicate effectively 
with leaguers. 


A graduate of Northwest- 
ern Lutheran Theological 
Seminary, he was formerly 
the pastor of Hope Lutheran 
Church in Minneapolis. He 
served as a chaplain in the - 

U. S. Army during World William B. Downey 

War II. He is active on the (Milwaukee Journal Photo) 
Stewardship Committee of the 

Synod of the Northwest, the Lutheran Student Association and the United 
Lutheran Program for the Aging in Milwaukee. 


The 1961 Convention will be held at the University of Illinois at 
Urbana, August 14-19. 
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FREE FROM LLA 


1. Order Blank for LLA Programming—listing LLA and ULPH topic materials. 
2. Lutheran World Action Film Strip and 


Film Sheet (one to a congregation, 
please). 


LLA—2900 Queen Lane, Philadelphia 29, Pa. 


FLASHES FROM LOCAL LEAGUES 


BAKER SETTLEMENT, NOVA SCOTIA 


Leaguers of St. Luke's, Baker Settlement, presented a drama giving 
a description of the stages of growth in the Church beginning with the 
day of Pentecost to the twentieth century. The pageant was written, nar- 
rated and acted by leaguers themselves, with assistance from the church 
choir and Pastor Luke Batdorf. Leaguers also presented the drama at St. 
Mark’s, Newcombville. 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


The Senior leaguers at St. Luke’s Church, Sioux City spent a week- 
end in August in a retreat at the new Iowa Synod Lutheran Lakeside 
Camp on West Okoboji Lake. Theme for the three-day retreat was “A 
New Start’. The event was held as a kick-off for the year’s activities and 
was conducted by Pastor Stanley Ecklund, Intern John Chandler, Bob 
Schanke, and Charles Austin. 


Is Your Orbit 
a Church Occupation? 


When you blast off into the unknown of 

adult life, you will aim to serve in the 

world community that prepared and 

launched you. Are you planning to equip 

for one of the more than 40 occupations 

in which the church employs workers? Will you shoot for a church 
occupation orbit as a 


missionary lay worker deaconess pastor 
9 


For more information, write: 
The Vocational Counselor 
Board of Higher Education, ULCA 
231 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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MORE ON THE YOUTH BUDGET 


by Leeland C. Soker 


FINANCING THE CONGREGATION’S YOUTH PROGRAM 
AT ST. PAUL’S LUTHERAN CHURCH, 
ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 


Ree though the financing of our youth program was not included 
entirely in the congregational budget of our congregation, each year 
there was set aside in the budget monies for special projects and assist- 
ance to the youth program. The young people, through free-will offerings, 
cared for their own miscellaneous expense, and apportionment to the 
Luther League of America. The congregational budget cared for all 
youth activities, equipment, salary and expenses for intern pastor to serve 
as Youth Director. Special expense incurred for the annual promotion 
banquet at St. Paul’s, Easter Sunrise Breakfast, and others were included 
in this help from the congregation. 


One of the major projects each year which is financed from the 
congregational budget was the assistance given toward transportation to 
the Youth Camp and Conventions. This project alone would amount 
usually to between $1,000. and $2,000. a year. A member, elected by the 
young people of the congregation, represented the Luther Leagues at all 
Church Council meetings. At Confirmation all young people were included 
in the overall stewardship visitation, and were encouraged to pledge 
toward the whole work of the church as represented in the budget of the 
congregation. 


FINANCING THE YOUTH PROGRAM OF 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN SYNOD 


Fo a number of years the Rocky Mountain Synod has had in its 
budget considerable sums to augment and assist in the Youth Luther 
League program of the Synod. The major emphasis has been in under- 
writing the cost of the Camp and Convention held each summer. Previous 
to the purchase of our own Camp site, grants in the amount of from 
$1800. to $3000. were included in the budget for this cause. In 1959 


$1500. was allocated to assist our delegation of 50 in their travel to the 
Cornell University Convention. 


Since the purchase of our Camp, of course, even greater sums have 
been relegated toward the capital investment and program of the Camp. 
In 1059 almost $10,000. was sent from this Synod budget for this 
camping program. For 1960 $5,000. has been budgeted and also for 1961. 
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The Luther League of America 


Queen Lane Philadelphia 29, Pa. 


Executive Staff 


xecutive Secretary 
ARTHUR O. F. BAUER 


ssociate Secretaries 

RALPH R. HELLERICH 

CHARLES H. LEwiIs 

DEAN E. SUDMAN 

Roy OswaLp—Youth Associate 


Executiye Committee 


Officers 
BERT MENGES ....-----+-seeeeeee: President 
Menges Mills, Pa. 
Be) FIORER, JR. acc cease Vice President 


2661 Garland, Cincinnati 9, Ohio 


IQROTHY BUERK ....-.0 eee eee ceeees Secretary 
4 Sprague Place, Albany 3, N. Y. 


RINOLD TIEMEYER .......ec0e2ee00- Treasurer 
1644 So. 11th Ave., Maywood, Ill. 


Members-at-Large 
Term 1957-61 


ia 3, South Carolina; CHARLES T. PASCOE, 1126 
orth Fountain Ave., Springfield, Ohio; ROBERT 
ALTERS, Chicago Lutheran Seminary, 1644 S. 
11 Ave., Maywood, Ill.; Jupy Forp Houser, 401 

Elm, Cherryville, N. C., Immediate Past 
President. 


Term 1959-63 


Mr. Marton C1Lark, Newberry College, New- 
berry, S. C.; THE Rev. PAUL ERICKSON, 450 N. 
Main St., Decatur, Ill.; Eppiz Ricks, Lutheran 
Theological Southern Seminary, Columbia 3, S. 
C.; Jerry SMITH, Apt. A-3, Lutheran Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa.; HELENE ULRICH, 
101 Bottomley Ave., So., Saskatoon, Sask., Can. 


Division Chairmen 


RutH WuitTEcAR, Christian Vocation, Lenoir 
Rhyne College, Hickory, N. ; FreD REISZ, 
Evangelism, Gettysburg College, aay Paes 
Jupy McWIL.IAMs, Missions, 2W Fernclift Place, 
Springfield, Ohio; ALLAN CHAPMAN, Social Ac- 
tion, 21 Nesbit Terrace, Irvington 11, N. Jeg 
HiLENr ULricu, Recreation, 101 Bottomly Ave., 
So., Saskatoon, Sask., Can. 


Luther Life 


Reporters 


Canada 


Central Penn 


Kenttal States! s,s. sea: 


Connecticut 
Georgia-Alabama 
Illinois 


Indiana .. 


Kentucky-Tennessee 
Maryland 
Michigan 
Ministerium 
Mississippi 
Montana 

New Jersey 

New York-N.E. .. 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Nova Scotia . 
Ohio 

Pacific 

Pacific Southwest 
Pittsburgh 

Rocky Mountain 
South Carolina 
West Virginia 
Western Canada 


Wisconsin 


Grace Weitzel 
Bill Diamond 
Gloria Hendricks 
Joan Kunsch 

. Kit Christopher 
Ed McCann 
Betty Sechrist 
Pat Gettys 
Sandra Schrader 
Fred Krautwurst 
Earl Franklin 
Edward Gucker 
Sandra Seefeld 
eee ean simon 


Lois Schutz 


. Kathleen Klimacek 


Margaret Whittecar 
Bonnie Innes 
. Irene Fancy 
Jean Sautters 


Peter Jessen 


Linda Corley 
Ronnie Ford 


Art Metz 


WHY NOT YOU? 


_A 
DEACONESS 
SOCIAL 
WORKER 
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SISTER MARIAN MAURER 
2900 QUEEN LANE 
PHILADELPHIA 29, PA. 
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